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CHAPTER XXV. “BUT I WOT BEST, WHER 
WRINGETH ME MY SHO.” 


TWENTY-FOUR hours after that quiet row 
up the moonlit river, the South Hill party 
were on the Calais steamer, tossing and 
tumbling about in the Channel, much to the 
discomfiture of Mrs. Mowser, who was a 
bad sailor, and took care to make everybody 
in the ladies’ cabin perfectly familiar with 
that fact. There was nothing of the Spartan 
| boy about Mowser, nothing in any wise 
heroic in her conduct under the trial of sea- 
sickness. Yet there was a kind of martyr- 
like fidelity in her, for, even amidst her 
sufferings, she never let her mistress’s 
travelling-bag and jewel-box out of hereye— 
nay, W ould hardly trust those valuables out 
of her own grasp, clutching at them convul- 
sively in the throes of her malady, and 
suspecting evil intentions in guileless fellow- 
sufferers. 

It was a lovely night, and Madoline and 
Daphne both stayed on deck, to the indig- 
nation of Mowser, who was sure Miss 
Lawford would catch cold, and declared it 
was all Miss Daphne’ s doing. 

“T thought you'd have come down to the 
cabin and had a comfortable lay down,” 
said Mowser complainingly, when they had 
all scrambled or staggered up the oozy 
steps, and had been interrogated as to their 
names by an alert official, in a& manner 
somewhat alarming to the sleepy and 
» feeble-minded voyager. 
| Then came a weary hour or so in the 
warm light refreshment-room, a cup of 
coffee, or a bouillon, a few stifled yawns, an 
| Occasional excursion to the platform, and 
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finally the welcome Fe by flat fields | 
and unknown marsh-lands, with the inevit- 
able row of poplars against the horizon. 
Daphne seemed to know the depressin 
landscape by heart. Her father, muffle 


in his corner, slept peacefully. Madoline } 


Gerald 


slumbered, or seemed to slumber. 


and Edgar had secured a coupé to smoke } 


in; and by a judicious arrangement with 
the guard, Sir Vernon and his daughters — 
had the compartment all to themselves: 

but not one wink of sleep visited Daphne’s 
eyelids. Wearily she watched the monoto- ' | 
nous landscape, enlivened a little, now pes 


then, by a glimpse of village life in the clear } i 


cold light of early morning, cattle moving 
about in misty meadows, casements opening 
to the balmy air. 
it seemed to that one wakeful passenger : 

but the longest—were it even a long, 
unprofitable, uneventful life- -journey—must 
end at last, and by-and-by there came the 


ery of Paris, and the mandate that all pas- } 


sengers were to pass into the great bare 
luggage repository to answer for the con- 
tents of bags and baggage ; a weary interval, 
during which the South Hill party loitered 


in bleak waiting-rooms, while Jinman and ¢ 


Mrs. Mowser delivered up keys, and satis- 
fied the requirements of the state. 


A long day in Paris, during which Sir 4 


Vernon reposed from his fatigues at the j 


Bristol Hotel, while the young people went 7 


about sight-seeing ; a dinner at Bignon’ 8, | 
where Daphne protested she could perceive { 


What a long journey | 


{ 


no difference between the much-vaunted § 


consommé of that establishment and Mrs. 


Spicer’s clear soup; an evening at the ® 
P ; 


Francais, where they saw Got in Mercadet; 
and then off again in the early summer 


morning by the eight o’clock train for 
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Dijon and Geneva, a twelve hours’ journey, } 
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It was a peerless morning. Paris, with 
its busy markets and teeming life, seemed 
brimming over with brightness and gaiety ; 
boulevard-building in full progress; waggons 
coming in from the country; artisans 
hurrying, grisettes tripping to their work. 
Daphne’s spirits rose with the thought of 
fresh woods and pastures new. 

“T have been longing all my life to see 
Switzerland,” she said, when all the diffi- 
culties of departure were overcome, and the 
train was speeding gaily past suburban 
gardens, and groves, and bridges, “and now 
I can hardly believe I am going there. It isa 
journey to dream about and look forward 
to, not to come to pass.” 

“Are no bright things ever to come to 
pass ? Is all life to be dull and colourless ?” 
asked Gerald Goring, sitting opposite her in 
the railway-carriage, with Lina by his side. 
They were all together to-day, having esta- 
blished themselves as comfortably as possible 
in the spacious compartment, and having 
provided themselves largely with light 
literature, wherewith to beguile the tedium 
of the journey. 

*T don’t know about you,” said Daphne ; 
“you are an exceptional person, and have 
been able to realise all your dreams!” 

“ Not all,” answered Gerald gravely: “I 
suppose no one ever does that.” 

“You have but to form a wish, and, lo, it 
is gratified,” murmured Daphne, taking 
no notice of his interruption. ‘“ Last 
winter it flashed across your brain that it 
would be nice to shoot cariboos—poor 
innocent harmless cariboos, who had never 


- injured you—and, ina thought, you are off 


and away by seas, and rivers, and snow, and 
ice, to gratify the whim. What pleasure 
can Switzerland have for you? Every inch 
of it must be as vapidly familiar as that 
dear old English Warwickshire which you 
esteem so lightly.” 

“ Perhaps! But itisa pleasure to revisit 
I was a 
poor solitary waif when I went through 
Switzerland from Geneva to Constance, 
Lindau to Samaden, picking up my com- 


;panions by the way, or travelling in Byronic 
‘solitude—though, by the way, I doubt if 


‘Byron ever was much alone. Judged by 
,his poetry he may be a gloomy and solitary 
spirit; but judged by his life and letters he 
‘was a social soul.” 
: ““T like to think of him as gloomy and 
talone,” said Daphne, with a determined 
‘air. “ Please don’t dispel all my illusions.” 
Edgar was sitting by her side, cutting 
up magazines and newspapers, watchful of 


became strangely silent. 





her every look, thinking her every word 
delightful, ready to minister to her comfort 
or pleasure, but without much ability to 
entertain her with any conversational 
brightness—unless they two could have 
been alone, and could have talked of 
their future life at Hawksyard, the stables, 
the gardens, the horses they were to ride 
together next winter, when Daphne was to 
take the field,a heaven-born Diana. He was 
never tired of talking of that happy future, 
sO near, so near, and to which he looked 
forward so ardently. 

They were nearing Fontainebleau ; 
already the forest showed dark on the 
horizon. Daphne, so vivacious hitherto, 
She sat looking 
towards that distant line of wood, that 
smiling valley with its winding river. All 
her soul was in her eyes as she looked. 
Two years ago—almost day for day, two 
years—and her heart had awakened sud- 
denly from its long sleep of childish inno- 
cence to feel and to suffer. 

Gerald stole a look—guiltily as it were— 
at the too expressive face. Yes, she re- 
membered. Her soul was full of sad and 
tender memories. He could read all her 
secrets in those lovely eyes, the lips slightly 
parted, the lace about her neck stirred 
faintly by the throbbing of her heart. She 
had no more forgotten Fontainebleau and 
their meeting there than he had. To each 
it dated a crisis in life: for each it had given 
a new colour to every thought and feeling. 

Lina, her hands moving slowly in some 
easy knitting, looked up at her sister. 

“Are we not near Fontainebleau, where 
you spent your holidays once?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Daphne answered shortly. 

“You speak as if you had not been 
happy there.” 

“TI liked the place very much; but it was 
a dull life. Poor Miss Toby and her sick 
headaches; and Dibb for my only com- 
panion.” 

“And Dibb was ineffably stupid,” said 
Gerald, suddenly forgetting himself, and 
moved to laughter at the thought of honest 
Martha’s stolidity; “at least, I have often 
heard you say as much,” he added hastily. 

“ She was a good, harmless thing, and I 
won't have her ridiculed,” said Daphne 
brightening, all serious thoughts taking 
flight at the absurdity of Gerald’s lapse. “I 
wonder if she has finished that crotchet 
counterpane.” 

“Finishedit! Of coursenot,” cried Gerald. 
“She is the sort of girl who would die and 
come to life again in a better world still 
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working at the same counterpane—as I 
imagine from your description of her,” he 
concluded meekly. 

They were leaving Fontainebleau far 
behind them by this time; its old church, 
and its palace,with all its historic memories 
of Francis and Henri, Napoleon and the 
Pope. The forest was but a dark spot in 
the vanishing distance; they were speeding 
away to the rich wine country, with its vast 
green plains, and steep hill sides clothed 
with vines. At two o'clock they were at 
Dijon, and seemed to have been travelling 
aweek. Sir Vernon grumbled at the dust 
and heat, and regretted that he had under- 
taken the whole journey in a day. 

“‘ We ought to have stayed the night at 
Dijon,” he said fretfully, when they were 
out of the station, steaming away towards 
Beaune ; after a hurried luncheon in the 
well-furnished refreshment-room. 

“Tt is a wretchedly dull place to stop at, 
sir,” said Gerald; ‘hardly anything to 
see.” 

“ At my age a man does not want always 
to be seeing things,” growled Sir Vernon ; 
“he wants rest.” 

The day had been oppressively hot—a 
sultry heat, a sun-baked landscape. Mado- 
line and her sister bore it with admirable 
patience, beguiling the tedium of those long 
hours now with conversation, now with 
books, anon with quiet contemplation of the 
landscape, which for a long way offered no 
striking features. It was growing towards 
evening when they entered the Jura region, 
and found themselves in a world that was 
really worth looking at: at a wild strange 
world, as it seemed to Daphne’s eye: vast 
rolling masses of hill that seemed to have 
been thrown up in long waves, before this 
little world assumed shape and solidity; 
precipitous green slopes; grassy walls that 
shut out the day; and the deep rapid river 
cleaving its tumultuous course through the 
trough of the hills. 

“Don’t you think this is better than 
Stratford -upon- Avon?” asked Gerald 
mockingly, as he watched Daphne’s excited 
face, her eyes wide with wonder. 

“Ever so much wilder and grander. I 
should like to live here.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because in such a world one would for- 
get oneself. One’s own poor little troubles 
would seem too mean and trumpery to be 
thought about.” 

“No man’s trouble is small or mean to 
the sufferer himself,” replied Gerald. “There 
Is nothing grand or dignified in the abstract 





notion of Job’s boils; yet to him they meant 
anunendurable agony, which tempted him to 
curse his Creator and destroy his own life. 
I don’t believe the grandest natural sur- 
roundings would lessen one’s sense of the 
thorn in one’s side.” 

“T don’t think you have any thorns, 
Daphne,” said Edgar tenderly, ‘or that 
you need take refuge from your sorrows 
among these savage-looking mountains.” 

“Of course not. I was only speaking 
generally,” answered Daphne lightly ; ‘‘ but 
oh! what a mighty world it is—hills that 
climb to the sky, and such lovely tranquil 
valleys lying between those dark earth 
walls! Vines, and water-mills, and water- 
falls tumbling over rough rocky beds. If 
Switzerland is much grander than this, I 
think its grandeur will kill me. I can 
hardly breathe when I look up at those 
great dark hills.” 

“T don’t know that there is anything in 
Switzerland that impresses one so much as 
one’s first view of the Jura,” said Gerald. 
“It is the giant gateway of mountain-land, 
the entrance into a new world.” 

The heat seemed to increase rather than 
diminish with the shades of evening. No 
cool breeze sprang up with the going down 
of the sun. The sultry atmosphere thickened, 
and became almost stifling, and then, just 
as it was growing dark, big rain-drops came 
splashing down; a roar of thunder rolled 
along the hills, like a volley of cannon ; 
thin threads of vivid light trembled and 
zigzagged behind the hill-tops, and the 
storm which had been brooding over them 
all the afternoon broke in real earnest. 

‘‘ A thunderstorm in the Jura,” exclaimed 
Gerald ; “ what a lucky young woman you 
are, Mistress Daphne. Here is one of 
Nature’s grandest effects got up as if on 
purpose to give you pleasure.” 

“T hope it may cool the air,” said Sir 
Vernon from the comfortable corner where 
he had been fitfully slumbering ever since 
they left the French territory. 

Daphne sat looking out of the window, 
and spoke never a word. She was drink- 
ing in the beauty and grandeur of this 
unspeakable region, trying to fill her soul 
with the form and manner of it. Yes, it 
was worth while living, were it only to 
see these mountain peaks and gorges ; these 
hurrying waters and leaping torrents ; 
these living forces of everlasting Nature. 
She had been weary of her life very often 
of late, so weary that she would gladly have 
flung it off her like a worn-out garment, 
and have lain down in very weariness to 
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take her last earthly rest ; but to-night she 
was glad to be alive—to see the forked 
lightnings dancing upon the mountain- 
sides ; to hear all earth shudder at the 
roar of the thunder ; to feel herself a part 
of that grand conflict. A little later, when 
they had gone through an almost endless 
tunnel, and were nearing Geneva, the 
thunder grew more and more distant, 
seemed to travel slowly away like an 
enemy’s cannon firing stray shots as the 
foe retreated ; and the night sky flung off 
its black cloud-mantle, and all the stars 
shone out of a calm purple heaven; while 
the little lights of the city, faint yellow 
spots upon the dark blue night, trembled 
and quivered in the distance. 

“‘Isn’t this dreadfully like one’s idea of 
Manchester?” said Daphne when they were 
in the station, and tickets were being col- 
lected in the usual business-like way. 

“Can there be a higher model than 
Manchester for any commercial city?” 
asked Gerald. 

“Commercial! Oh, I hope there is 
nothing commercial in Switzerland. I 
have always thought of it as a land of 
mountains and lakes.” 

“So is Scotland, yet there is such an 
element as trade in that country.” 

“You are bent on destroying my illu- 
sions. Oh, what a horrid row of omni- 
buses,” cried Daphne, as they came out of 
the station and confronted about twenty 
of those vehicles, with doors hospitably 
open, and commissionaires eager to abduct 
new arrivals for their several hotels. “And 
where is Mont Blanc?” she enquired, 
looking up at the surrounding chimney- 
pots. 

“At your elbow,” answered Gerald ; 
“but you may not see him to-night. The 
monarch of mountains is like our own 
gracious sovereign, and is not always visible 
to his subjects.” 

There was a private carriage from the 
Beau Rivage Hotel waiting for the South 
Hill party, and in this they all drove off 
down a hilly street, which was cruelly 
disappointing to Daphne. Jinman and 
Mowser followed in the omnibus with the 
luggage. Mowser, like Daphne, was con- 
siderably disappointed. 

“Tf this is Swisserland, I call it very 
inferior to Brighton,” she said snappishly. 
“Where are the glassheres and the moun- 
tings ?” 

“ Did you expect to find them just out- 
side the station?” demanded the more 
travelled Jinman. “I have lived months 





in Switzerland and never seen a glashyeer. 
I don’t hold with having one’s bones rattled 
to bits upon a mule for the sake of seeing 
a lot of dirty ice. One can look at that 
any hard winter on the Serpentine.” 

“ Swisserland is Swisserland,” answered 
Mowser sententiously, ‘‘and I don’t hold 
with coming all this way from home—I’m 
sure I thought this blessed day would 
never come to an end—unless we are to see 
somethink out of the common.” 

“ The hotels are first-class,” said Jinman, 
“and so are the restorongs on board the 
boats. Nobody need starve in Switzer- 
land.” 

“Can we get a decent cup of tea?” 
asked Mowser. ‘“ There’s not a scullery- 
maid at South Hill as would drink such 
cat-lap as they brought me at the Bristol.” 

Jinman explained that the tea-pot was 
an institution fully understood in the 
Helvetian States. 

“They're a more domestic people than 
the French,” said Jinman condescendingly ; 
“T must say that for them. But Genever 
is the poorest place for restorongs I was 
ever at; plenty of your caffy-staminies, 
where you may drink bad wine and smoke 
bad cigars to your heart’s content; but 
hardly a decent house where you can get a 
dejoonay a la fourchette, or give a little 
bit of dinner to a friend. The hotels have 
got it all their own way.” 

“They ought to,” answered Mowser, 
‘““when there’s such a many of ’em. I 
wonder they can all pay.” 

At the Beau Rivage, Sir Vernon and his 
daughters found a spacious suite of rooms 
on the third floor, many windowed, bal- 
conied, looking over the lake. The two 
young men had secured quarters a little 
way off at the International. Sir Vernon 
grumbled a little at being put on the third 
story, after having given due notice of his 
coming; but the American dollar and the 
Russian rouble had bought up the first and 
second stages of the big hotel, and an 
English country gentleman must needs 
be contented with an upper floor. But 
the rooms were lovely, and Daphne was 
delighted with their altitude. 

“We are all the nearer Mont Blanc,” 
she said, standing half in and half out of 


the window ; ‘‘one of the waiters told me | 


it was over there—tout prés—but though 
I have been straining my eyes ever since, I 
can’t discover a gleam of snow behind 
those dark hills.” 

There were the loveliest flowers on the 
tables and cabinets, such flowers as one 
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hardly expects to find at an hotel, were it 
never so luxurious. Madoline admired 
them wonderingly. 

“ One would think the people here knew 
my particular vanity, and were anxious to 
gratify me,” she said; and then turning to 
one of the waiters who was arranging 
books and writing-desks on the tables, she 
asked: “Have you always such lovely 
flowers in the rooms ?” 

“No, madame. They were ordered this 
morning by a telegram from Paris.” 

“Father! No; Gerald, it must have been 
your doing.” 

“A happy thought while I was loiter- 
ing about that miserable railway-station,” 
replied Gerald. 

“How good of you! Dear flowers. 
They make the place seem like home.” 

“When you are settled at Montreux we 
can arrange for the contents of the Abbey 
hot-houses to be sent you weekly. It will 
be something for that pampered menial 
MCloskie to look after, in the intervals 
of his cigars and metaphysical studies. I 
have an idea that he employs all his leisure 
in reading Dugald Stewart. There is a 
hardness about him which I can only 
attribute to a close study of abstract 
truth.” 

Daphne was standing out in the balcony, 
with Edgar at her side, looking down at 
the scene below. Geneva seemed pretty 
enough in this night view—a city of lake 
and lamplight, ringed round with moun- 
tains ; a city of angles and bridges, sharp 
lines, lofty houses, peaked roofs; the dark 
bulk of a cathedral, with a picturesque 
lantern on the roof, dominating all the 
rest. : 

“T think if it would only lighten I could 
see Mont Blanc,” said Daphne, with her 
eyes fixed upon that bit of sky to which the 
waiter had pointed when she questioned 
him about.the mountain. “One good 
vivid flash would light it up beautifully.” 

“ My dearest, how dangerous,” exclaimed 
Edgar ; “pray come out of the balcony. 
You might be blinded.” 

“Tl risk that. It will not be the first 
time I have stared the lightning out of 
countenance.” 

A summer flash lit up the sky as she 
spoke. There was one wide quiver of pale 
blue light, but never a glimpse of snow- 
clad peak gleamed from the distance. 

“How horrid!” exclaimed Daphne ; 
“but that was a very poor flash. I'll wait 
for a better one.” 

She waited for half-a-dozen, in spite of 





Edgar's urgent efforts to lure her indoors, 
but the summer flashes showed her nothing 
but their own vivid light. 

“Tf the electric light prove no better 
than that for all practical uses, I don’t 
envy the inventor,” she exclaimed with 
infinite disgust. 

Dinner was served in the adjoining 
room, but Madoline and her sister begged 
to be excused from dining. They would 
take tea together in the drawing-room | 
while the three gentlemen dined. Sir 
Vernon declared that he had no appetite, 
but he was willing to sit down, for the 
public good as it were. After which pro- 
test he did ample justice to a sole a la | 
Normande, and a poulet 4 la Marengo, to | 
say nothing of such pretty tiny kickshaws | 
as gateau St. Honoré and ice-pudding. 

For Madoline and Daphne a round table 
was spread with a snowy cloth, a pile of 
delicious rolls, unquestionable butter, and 
a glass dish of pale golden honey, excellent 
tea, and cream: a thoroughly Arcadian 
meal. 

“Dearest, how brightly your eyes are 
sparkling,” said Lina, with an admiring 
look at the young face opposite. “J can see 
you are enjoying yourself.” 

“Yes, there is always a pleasure in 
novelty. Why cannot one pass all one’s 
life in new places? The world is wide 
enough. It is only our own foolishness 
that keeps us tied, like a poor tethered 
animal, to one dull spot.” 

“Why, Daphne, I thought you were 
so fond of home, that the banks of the 
Warwickshire Avon made up your idea 
of an earthly paradise.” ; 

‘Sometimes, yes. 


But lately I have 
grown terribly tired of Warwickshire.” 

“ That’s a bad hearing; and next year, 
when you are settled at Hawksyard——” 


“Please don’t speak of that. Thank 
Heaven we are three days’ journey from 
Hawksyard. Let me forget it if I can.” 

“ Daphne, how can you talk like that of 
a dear old place which is to be your home. 
A place where one of the best men living 
was born.” 

“If you think him such a wonder of 
goodness, why did you not have him when 
he asked you?” cried Daphne, in a sudden 
fit of irritation ; those nerves of hers, always 
too highly strung, were to-night at their 
sharpest tension. “Iam sick to death of 
hearing him praised by people who don’t 
care a straw about him.” 

“Daphne!” exclaimed Lina, more grieved 
than offended at this outburst. 
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Daphne was on her knees beside her 
sister in the next moment. 

“Forgive me, darling; I am hideously 
cross and disagreeable. I suppose it is that 
tiresome lightning, and the annoyance of 
not seeing Mont Blanc. All that long, 
dusty, fusty journey, and nothing but an 
hotel and a lamp-lit town at the end of it. 
I wanted to find myself in the very heart 
of mountains, and glaciers, and avalanches.” 

“T think you know how honestly I like 
Edgar,” said Madoline, believing in her 
guilelessness that Daphne had resented her 
praise of Mr. Turchill because she fancied 
it hollow and insincere. “I daresay if I 
had not cared for Gerald long before Edgar 
proposed to me, I might have given Mr. 
Turchill a different answer. I cannot tell 
how that might have been. My life has 
had only one love. I loved Gerald from the 
days when he first came to South Hill, a 
school-boy, when he used to tell me all his 
troubles and his triumphs, when any suc- 
cess of his made me prouder than if it had 
been my own. My heart was given away 
ages before Edgar ever spoke to me of 
love.” 

“T know, dear; I can understand it all; 
only, don’t you know, when everybody 
conspires to praise the young man to whom 
one is engaged, and when all one’s relations 
are everlastingly congratulating one upon 
one’s good fortune—the implication being 
that it is quite undeserved—there is a kind 
of weariness that creeps over one’s soul at 
the sound of those familiar phrases.” 

*‘T will never praise him again, dear,” 
answered Lina, smiling at her. “I shall 
be perfectly contented to know that you 
value him as he deserves to be valued, and 
that your future happiness is assured by 
his devoted love.” 

Daphne gave a fretful little sigh, but 
made no further protest. She was think- 
ing that she had seen a Newfoundland dog 
every whit as devoted as Edgar. Yet the 
affection of that Newfoundland would have 
hardly been deemed all-sufficient for the 
happiness of 4 lifetime. 

She went back to the table, and did 
execution. upon the rolls and honey with a 
healthy girlish appetite, despite that feverish 
unrest which disturbed the equal balance 
of her mind. 

Daphne ordered Edgar to attend her on 
an exploration of the city next morning, 
directly after breakfast. 

“ Madoline and my father know the place 
by heart,” she said ; “and, of course, Mr. 
Goring is tired of it. How could a man 





who is weary of all creation care for 
Geneva ?” 

“Who told you I was weary of crea- 
tion ?” asked Gerald languidly. 

“ Your ways and your manners,” replied 
Daphne. “I knew as much the first time 
I saw you.” 

The weather was clear and bright, the 
town looking its best, as Daphne and her 
lover left the hotel on their excusion. They 
were to be back before noon, at which hour 
they were to start with Gerald and Madoline 
for Ferney. 

“Tf it were not for the lake this place 
would be beneath contempt,” said Daphne 
decisively, as they crossed the low level 
bridge, and lingered to look at the sapphire 
Rhine, and to speculate upon that deepened 
azure hue which the waters assume when 
they flow from the lake into the river. “ It 
is no more like the Geneva of my dreams 
than it is like Jerusalem the Golden.” 

‘Ts it not really ?” 

“ Of course not. My idea of Switzerland 
was a succession of mountain ledges, varied 
by an occasional plank across a torrent. 
Imagine my revulsion of feeling at finding 
a big business-like town, with omnibuses, 
and cafés, and manufactories, and every- 
thing that is commonplace and despicable.” 

“But, surely, I think you must have 
known that Geneva was a town,” faltered 
Edgar, grieved at his dear one’s ignorance, 
and glad to think his mother was not by to 
compare this foolishness with her own 
precise geographical knowledge, acquired 
thirty years ago at Miss Tompion’s, and 
carefully harvested in the store-house of a 
methodic mind. 

“Well, perhaps I may have expected 
something in the way of a city; a semi-circle 
of white peaky houses on the margin of 
the lake; a medieval watch-tower or two; 
a Gothic gateway, the very gate that was 
shut against Rousseau, don’t you know; 
and Mont Blanc in full view.” 

“TT call it a very fine town,” said Edgar, 
venturing to disagree with his beloved. 

“Iwish it did not swarm so with 
English and Americans. I have heard 
nothing but my own tongue since I came 
out,” said Daphne. 

She was better pleased presently when 
they mounted a narrow street on the side 
of a break-neck hill. She was tolerably 
satisfied with the cathedral, where the tomb 
of the great Protestant leader Henri de 
Rohan took her fancy by its massive 
grandeur ; couchant lions at its base, the 
soldier in his armour above. She was 
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interested in the pulpit, from which Calvin 
argued, and was somewhat disgusted with 
her companion for his utter ignorance of the 
historic past, save in as much as it was 
feebly reflected in the most limited and 
conventional course of instruction. 

“What did you learn at Rugby?” she 
asked impatiently. “ You don’t seem to 
know anything.” 

“We didn’t give much time to history, 
except Livy and Xenophon,” answered 
Edgar, feebly apologetic. 

“And therefore you are not a bit of use 
as a cicerone. You really ought to sub- 
scribe to Mudie and read a lot of instructive 
books. There’s no good in reading old 
histories; people are always discovering 
letters and archives that put the whole 
story of the past in a new light. You must 
get your history hot from the press.” 

“TI would rather take my information at 
second-hand from you, dear,” answered 
Edgar meekly. “It seems natural to women 
to read a great deal, and to find almost a 
second life in books, but men 9 

“Are so utterly lazy that their capacity 
for taking in knowledge is exhausted by 
the time they have read the daily papers,” 
answered Daphne. ‘ And now please take 
me to the museums Mr. Goring told you 
about.” 

With some trouble, and a good deal of 
enquiring, they found a private collection 
of art and bric-a-brac, historical relics, fur- 
niture, delf, and china, which was well worth 
seeing. Then, having regaled their eyes 
upon this to the uttermost, they scampered 
off to the public museum, where the only 
objects of thrilling interest were the manu- 
scripts and letters of dead and gone cele- 
brities, from Calvin downwards. They 
found that famous reformer’s penmanship 
as angular as his character; they found 
Bossuet a careless and sprawling writer ; 
Fenelon careful, neat, and fine; the Duc 
de Richelieu a fop even in the use of his 
pen, his writing exquisitely neat, minute, 
and regular; while De Maintenon’s hand was 
large, bold, angular, and eminently readable, 
the natural indication of an unscrupulous 
managing temper, a woman born to govern 
by fair means or foul. Daphne lingered a 
little over Rousseau’s manuscript of Julie, a 
work of delicate neatness evidently copied 
from the rough draft. 

“Ts not Julie one of the novels which one 
mustn’t read?” asked Daphne, when she had 
perused half a page. ‘It looks uncom- 
monly dull; I thought wicked stories were 
always interesting.” 











Edgar had never heard of Julie. It was 
doubtful if he had ever heard of Rousseau; 
but at this remark he hurried Daphne away 
from the manuscript, lest some snaky little 
bit of immorality should uncurl itself on 
the page, and lift up its evil head before 
her. It was time for them to get back to 
the hotel, so they gave but a cursory glance 
at the pictures and other treasures of the 
museum, and hastened into the glare of the 
broad white street, where Edgar insisted 
upon putting his betrothed intoa fly. They 
found Madoline and Gerald waiting for 
them in the porch of the Beau Rivage, and 
a smart open carriage with a pair of horses 
ready to take them to Ferney. 

“Thank goodness we are going away 
from Geneva,” said Daphne, as the carriage 
rattled through the wide clean streets 
towards the country ; “and now I suppose 
we shall see something really Swiss.” 

** You will see the home of a great man 
of letters,” answered Gerald, looking at her 
lazily with those languid dreamy eyes, whose 
shifting hue had so puzzled her in the forest 
of Fontainebleau, “and as you are such a 
hero-worshipper that ought to satisfy you.” 

“TI don’t care a straw for Voltaire,” said 
Daphne. 

“Indeed. And pray how much do you 
know about him ?” 

“Everything. I have read Carlyle’s 
description of him in Frederick the Great. 
He was a horrid man; cringed to his goat- 
faced eminence Dubois ; allowed himself to 
be caned by a lacquey.” 

“Don’t say allowed himself. I don’t 
suppose he could help it.” 

“ He ought to have prevented it. Imagine 
a great man beginning his career by being 
beaten by a footman !” 

“ Who knows that your Shakespeare did 
not get a sound drubbing from Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s gamekeepers, before he was stung 
into retaliating by that exquisitely refined 
lampoon which tradition ascribes to him. 
You worship your Swan of Avon for what 
he wrote, not for what he did. Can. you 
net deal the same measure to Voltaire ?” 

“T don’t know anything of his writing, 
except a few speeches out of Zaire, and an 
epitome of his Louis Quatorze. If you 
are going to put him on an equality with 
Shakespeare il 

“T am not. But I say that as an all- 
round literary worker he never had an 
equal, unless it were Scott, who has sur- 
passed him in many things, and who could, 
I believe, have equalled him on any 
ground.” 
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“Scott was an old dear,” answered 
Daphne, with her usual flippancy, ‘‘ and I 
would rather have Marmion and the Bride 
of Lammermoor than all this Voltaire of 
yours ever wrote.” 

* And which you, most conscientious of 
critics, never read.” 

“ Well, Daphne, what do you think of 
the country?” asked Madoline, now that 
they had left the city and were driving 
slowly up hill through a pastoral district. 
“Ts it not pretty ?” : 

“Pretty,” cried Daphne, “of course it 
is pretty ; but it isn’t Swiss. What do 
I care for prettiness? There is enough 
of that and to spare in Warwickshire. 
Why,” with ineffable disgust, “the country 
is absolutely green !” 

“What colour did you expect it to be?” 
asked Edgar, smiling at her energetic 
displeasure. 

“White, of course! One dazzling sweep 
of snow. One blinding world of whiteness.” 

“If you want that kind of thing you had 
better go to the North Pole,” said Gerald. 

“NotI. If this is Switzerland I have 
done with travelling. I daresay the North 
Pole is as tame as Stratford high street.” 

“Does not that grand Jura range frown- 
ing yonder content you?” asked Gerald. 
“Ts not your eye satisfied by the cloud- 
wrapped Alps on the other side of that blue 
lake ¢” 

“No; they are too far off. I want to 
be among them—a part of them. After a 
hypocritical waiter telling me last night 
that Mont Blanc was 1a, tout prés, a truth- 
ful chambermaid confessed this morning 
that it is a fourteen hours’ drive to Cha- 
mounix, and then one is only at the foot 
of the mountain. As for this landscape 
we are now travelling through——” 

“It is uncommonly like Jersey,” said 
Edgar. ‘I took my mother there for her 
holiday five summers ago. It is a capital 
place for boating, and rambling about, and 
crossing over to the other islands ; but the 
mater didn’t like it. The people weren't 
good enough for her. The gowns and 
bonnets weren’t up to her mark.” 

They were at Ferney by this time, a 
rustic village with one or two humble 
cafés, a few small shops, a farm-yard. Here 
Daphne descried a pair of oxen drawing a 
waggon of hay—noble beasts, dappled and 
tawny —and the sight of these gave a 
foreign air to the scene‘which in some wise 
lessened her disgust. 

A shaded shrubberied drive admitted 
them to the house where Voltaire lived so 





long and so peacefully, and which is now 
in the occupation of a gentleman who 
graciously allows it to be shown—rather 
ungraciously—by his major-domo. Lightly 
as Daphne had spoken of Voltaire, she was 
too keenly imaginative not to be interested 
in the house which any famous man had 
inhabited. Two quiet rooms, salon and 
bed-chamber, looked into a short broad 
alley of trees, a garden, and summer-house 
perched high on the hill-side, and command- 
ing a wide prospect of fertile valley and 
gloomy mountain. All the things in those 
two rooms were exactly as they had been 
in the great man’s lifetime ; everything 
was exquisitely neat, and all the colours had 
faded to those delicate half-tints which the 
artistic soul loveth: faint greys and purples, 
fainter greens and fawn-colours. Here 
was the narrow bed on which Voltaire slept, 
with its embroidered coverlet ; chairs and 
fauteuils covered with tapestry; walls 
upholstered with figured satin damask, pale 
with age; Lekain’s portrait over the bed; 
Madame du Chatelet’s opposite, where the 
great satirist’s cynical glance must have rested 
on it as he awakened from his slumbers. 

They all looked reverently at these 
things, hushed and subdued by the thought 
that they were amidst the svrroundings of 
the dead ; belongings that hud once been 
familiar and precious to him who now slept 
the last long sleep in his vault at the 
Pantheon, where never-ending gangs of 
Cook’s tourists are perpetually being 
ushered into his mausoleum, and perpetu- 
ally asking one another, who was Voltaire ? 

They loitered a little in the garden, 
wrote their names in a visitor’s-book, and 
then went back to explore the village, and 
to take a modest luncheon of coffee and 
bread-and-butter, sour claret, and Gruyére 
cheese at one of the humble taverns, while 
the horses stood at ease before the door, 
and the driver refreshed himself modestly 
at the expense of his fare. 

They drove home to the hotel by a way 
which passed through a quaint village, and 
then skirted the lake, and was somewhat 
more romantic than the country road by 
which they had come, and Daphne ex- 


pressed herself satisfied, on the whole, with | 


her first day in Switzerland. 





TWELFTH NIGHT. 


—_—— 


TWELFTH NIGHT was first printed in the 
folio collection of 1623, but the comedy had 


certainly been brought upon the stage some | 
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twenty years before. A supposition long 


| prevailing that this was one of Shake- 


speare’s latest works met with complete dis- 
comfiture when, in 1828, the discovery was 
made in the British Museum of a manu- 
script diary kept by one Manningham, 


| student of the Middle Temple, referring to 


the years 1601 and 1602, and showing that 


| “a play called Twelfth Night, or What 
| You Will, much like the Comedy of Errors, 


or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like and 
near to that in Italian called Inganni,” was 
presented at the Reader’s Feast in the hall 


| of the Inns of Court on Candlemas Day, 
| February 2nd, 1602. 


“A good practice in 
it,” wrote Manningham of the play, “to 
make the steward believe his lady widow 
was in love with him by counterfeiting a 


| letter as from his lady, in general terms, 


telling him what she liked best in him, and 
prescribing his gestures, inscribing his ap- 
parel, &c., and then when he came to prac- 


| tise making him believe they took him to 
| be mad.” 


Twelfth Night had, no doubt, 
been recently produced at the Blackfriars 


| Theatre, with a success that induced the 
| Temple authorities to transfer the work to 


their hall, as part of their Candlemas enter- 
tainment ; for there is no reason to suppose 
that Shakespeare’s plays were ever first re- 


| presented anywhere but upon the regular 


and public stage. This mention of Twelfth 
Night, it may be noted, is the only refer- 
ence to a play to be found in the diary. 
Mr. Manningham went much into society, 
but he was not a playgoer, or he held 
theatrical matters to be unworthy of record 
in his journal. He was a punctual attendant 
at church, however, both in the Temple 
and at St. Paul’s, and he indited lengthy- 
accounts of the preachers and their sermons. 
Early Italian comedies called GI’ Inganni, 
one by Nicolo Secchi, printed in 1562, 
another by Curzio Gonzaga, 1592, have 
been found, containing events and charac- 
ters resembling certain of those presented 
in Twelfth Night. A brother appears with 
a sister wearing male dress, and so closely 
like him as to be mistaken for him, much 
in the manner Shakespeare has set forth. 
In various old novels and dramas in all 
languages, however, occur such an incident 
as the disguise of a lady as a page, and her 
employment as an aid in the wooing of 
her lover and her rival. The story of The 
Shepherdess Felismena contained in the 
Diane of Montemayor, and by some be- 
lieved to lie at the foundation of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, presents an instance 
of this. A third Italian comedy, Gl’ In- 





gannati, first printed in 1550, has been | 


‘thought to exhibit the most direct resem- 


blance to the English play. But it seems 
now to be generally agreed that Shake- 
speare had recourse not to these Italian 
plays or stories, but to some English work 
of fiction in which they were embodied : 
probably to Barnaby Rich’s History of 
Apolonius and Silla, contained in his Fare- 
well to Militarie Profession: verie plea- 
saunt discourses fit for a peaceable tyme, 
gathered together for the only delight 
of the courteous gentlewomen both of 
England and Ireland, &c., first printed 
in 1581. Rich, no doubt, found his 
story in the Histoires Tragiques of Belle- 
forest, who in his turn borrowed from 
Bandello. 

There are no comic characters in the 
History of Apolonius and Silla, and no dis- 
covery has yet been made touching the 
origin of Malvolio and Sir Andrew Ague- 
check, Fabian, Sir Toby, the Clown, and 
Maria. These personages, and the trans- 
actions and frolics in which they figure, are 
to be accepted, therefore, as the creations 
and inventions of Shakespeare. Nor does 
the poet’s obligation to Barnaby Rich’s 
book extend to a line of dialogue. Merely 
the bald events have been borrowed. The 
scene of the story, as Rich relates it, is laid 
not in Illyria, but in Cyprus and Constan- 
tinople, when that city remained in 
Christian hands. Pontus, Duke and 
Governor of Cyprus, is the father of two 
children, a son, named Silvio, and a 
daughter, Silla, “the one of them so like 
the other in countenance and favour that 
there was no man able to discern the one 
from the other by their face, saving by their 
apparel,” &c. During the absence of Silvio, 
serving in the African wars, Apolonius, a 
worthy, comely, and youthful duke, is 
driven by a tempest to Cyprus, where he 
is hospitably received by the governor, 
Pontus. The beauteous Silla becomes 
enamoured of Apolonius, but her affection 
is not returned, nor, indeed, perceived by 
her father’s visitor, “by reason of his 
youth,” it is explained, and because “his 
mind ran more to hear his pilots bring 
news of a merry wind to serve his turn to 
Constantinople.” Presently he quits Cyprus, 
Silla resolving secretly to follow him to 
Constantinople. She sets sail in a galley, 
which is driven upon the rocks and goes to 
pieces in a gale of wind. Silla is the only 
survivor of the wreck; she is washed 
ashore clinging to a chest which had stood 
in the cabin, and contained the captain’s 
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clothes. She is thus enabled to continue 
her journey to Constantinople in male 
attire, “to prevent a number of injuries 
that might be proffered to a woman that 
was left in her case, and that, being taken 
for a man, she might pass through the 
country in the better safety.” She seeks 
the palace of Duke Apolonius, is admitted 
to his presence, and forthwith enters his 
service, just as Viola is received as a page 
by the Duke Orsino. Soon Silla finds 
herself especially employed to carry tokens 
and love-letters to the widowed Julina, 
a lady of prodigious wealth, possessed, 
moreover, “of the sovereignty of all the 
dames of Constantinople for her beauty,” 
whose earnest lover and suitor Apolonius 
has become. The Lady Julina is unmoved 
by the wooing of the duke, but falls in love 
with his messenger, the disguised Silla. 
With the arrival of Silvio from Cyprus in 
search of his shipwrecked sister, and his 
being mistaken for her, the correspondence 
between the romance and the drama 
becomes very marked; only it is to be 
noted that the intrigue is conducted by the 
poet in a more refined way than the prose- 
writer has adopted, and certain of the 
grosser incidents of the original have no 
place in the play. The story ends, of 
course, with the union of Apolonius and 
Silla, of Silvio and Julina. There is no 
counterpart of Antonio, the sea-captain, in 
Apolonius and Silla. 

In one respect only does the comedy 
suffer by comparison with the novel. 
Upon the stage, Viola’s sudden plan to 
serve and entrap the love of a man she has 
never seen is not very intelligible in itself, 
while it considerably hinders sympathy 
with her situation and conduct. Dunlop 
does not hesitate to denounce what he calls 
her “ wild project of engaging the affeetions 
of the duke, to whose person she was a 
stranger, and whose heart she understood 
was devoted .to another,” and continues: 
“ Influenced by no passion nor motive, she 
throws off the decorum of her sex, and 
serves the destined husband of Olivia in an 
useless and unworthy disguise.” Hallam 
has also noted that “Viola would be more 
interesting if she had not indelicately, as 
well as unfairly towards Olivia, determined 
to win the duke’s heart before she had seen 
him.” Certainly Viola has not Silla’s 
inducement to assume male dress. Viola is 
not cast alone upon the-shore ; the captain 
and several sailors have survived the wreck ; 
nor has Viola, like Silla, loved the duke in 
secret before entering his service in dis- 





guise. It may be observed, however, that 
Shakespeare had founded his play upon a 
novel with which, probably, many of his 
audience were well acquainted. He may 
have counted upon their “piecing out” 
the imperfections of Twelfth Night with 
their memories of Apolonius and Silla. 
Twelfth Night had assuredly been a suc- 
cessful play in the poet’s time, .and long 
afterwards ; but a statement that on Easter 
Monday, 1618, the comedy was presented 
at Court for the entertainment of James 
the First is now held to be incredible, or 
supported only by forged evidence. Soon 
after the Restoration, however, Twelfth 
Night certainly reappeared upon the stage, 
enjoying “ mighty success by its well per- 
formance,” as Downes quaintly records in 
his Roscius Anglicanus, “all the parts 
being justly acted crowned the play.” It 
was, he writes, “got up on purpose to be 
acted on Twelfth Night ”—he is referring 
to the year 1662—but his memory was 
here at fault. Sir William Davenant’s 
theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was first 
opened in June, 1661. Pepys writes, under 
date the 11th September, 1661: “ Walking 
through Lincoln’s Inn Fields observed at 
the opera”—to Pepys, Davenant’s theatre 
was always “the opera”—‘‘a new play, 
Twelfth Night, was acted there, and the 
king there; so I, against my own mind 
and resolution, could not forbear to go in, 
which did make the play seem a burthen 
to me, and I took no pleasure at all in it; 
and so, after it was done, went home with 
my mind troubled for my going thither 
after my swearing to my wife that I would 
never go to a play without her.” Pepys 
saw the play again in January, 1669, and 
it was probably the performance of Twelfth 
Night at this date that Downes had in 
mind. “To the Duke of York’s house,” 
writes Pepys—Davenant was no more, he 
died in 1668, and the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
theatre was now known as the Duke’s— 
“and saw Twelfth Night.as it is now 
revived ; but I think one of the weakest 
plays that ever I saw on the stage.” Pepys 
was not an appreciator of Shakespeare. 
The Malvolio of Charles the Second’s time 
was Lovell, a comic actor who is known to 
have appeared also as Polonius, and as Old 
Trueman in Cowley’s comedy The Cutter of 
Coleman Street; “cutter” being a cant term 
of the time for swaggerer or roysterer. Sir 
Andrew was represented by Joseph Harris, 
who had been employed as a seal-cutter 
before the time came for him to win dis- 
tinction as an actor. “He was famed for 
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his versatility—shining both in tragedy 
and comedy—assuming in rapid succession 
such diverse parts as Aguecheek, Romeo, 
and Wolsey, and obtaining applause some- 
times as asinger. Betterton, now an actor 
of twenty-eight or so, appeared as Sir 
Toby, by way, perhaps, of preparing him- 
self for his future success as Falstaff. 
Downes makes no mention of the repre- 
sentative of Viola; this was probably 
Mrs. Saunderson, afterwards known as 
Mrs. Betterton, the Juliet.and Ophelia of 
the company ; Olivia being personated by 
a Mrs. Ann Gibbs, an actress who is 
known to have undertaken the characters 
of Julia in The Duchess of Malfi and 
Lucia in The Cutter of Coleman Street. 
The Clown was Cave Underhill, highly 
commended both by Cibber and Steele, and 
famous for his First Gravedigger in Hamlet, 
for his Trinculo, for his Obadiah in The 
Committee, and Lolpoop in The Squire of 
Alsatia, his Sir Sampson Legend and Sir 
Wilful Witwould in Congreve’s comedies. 
He was inclined to be a toper, and was 
much afflicted with gout; but he remained 
upon the stage until he was upwards of 
eighty. Cibber describes him as correct, 
natural, and particularly excellent in “still 
life” characters—the stiff, the heavy, and 
the stupid. ‘“ A countenance of wood could 
not be more fixed than his; his face was 
full and long from his crown to the end of 
his nose, so that the disproportion of his 
lower features, when soberly composed, with 
an unwandering eye hanging over them, 
threw him into the most lumpish, moping 
mortal that ever made beholders merry.” 
In the Tatler, Number Twenty (1709), it 
was advertised that Hamlet would be per- 
formed at Drury Lane for the benefit of 
“ Mr. Cave Underhill, the famous comedian 
in the reigns of King Charles the Second, 
King James the Second, King William 
and Queen Mary, and her present majesty, 
Queen Anne.” The actor, it was stated, 
was now not able to perform so often 
as formerly, and had incurred losses to 
the value of two thousand five hundred 
pounds. Steele made particular appeal to 
his friends on behalf of “honest Under- 
hill, who had been a comic for three 
generations.” Sir Richard writes: “ My 
father admired him extremely when he 
was a boy. There is certainly nature 
excellently represented in his manner of 
action, in which he ever avoided that 
general fault in players of doing too 
much. It must be confessed he has not 
the merit of some ingenious persons now 





on the stage, of adding to his authors, for 
the actors were so dull in the last age that 
many of them have gone out of the world 
without ever having spoken one word of 
their own in the theatre. Poor Cave is 
so mortified that he quibbles, and tells you 
he pretends only to act a part fit for a 
man who has one foot in the grave—viz., 
a gravedigger. All admirers of true 
comedy, it is hoped, will have the grati- 
tude to be present on the last day of his 
acting, who, if he does not happen to 
please them, will have it then to say that 
it is the first time.” 

After the revival noted by Downes and 
Pepys, Twelfth Night seems to have been 
neglected for many years. In 1703, how- 
ever, one Charles Burnaby, a member of 
the Middle Temple, produced at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre a comedy 
called Love Betrayed, or the Agreeable 
Disappointment, founded upon Twelfth 
Night, or, as Genest describes it, “rather 
to be considered as a very bad alteration 
of Shakespeare’s play than as a new one.” 
The characters wear new names, with the 
exception of Viola and Sebastian; Bur- 
naby’s Moreno, Drances, Rodoregue, and 
Villaretta, corresponding with Shake- 
speare’s Orsino, Sir Toby, Antonio, and 
Olivia. Pedro, the servant of Sebastian, 
is a new character, and Taquilet, the 
servant of Villaretta, though he is made 
to believe that she is in love with him, 
hardly presents any other resemblance to 
Malvolio. The dialogue is written anew, 
only fifty lines of the original being pre- 
served ; the plot and main incidents are 
reproduced however, much of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheck’s share in the play being 
assigned to Taquilet, who fights the duel 
with Viola. Burnaby’s adaptation did not 
enjoy many performances, albeit it was 
supported by a strong company: Mrs. 
Bracegirdle appearing as Villaretta to the 
Moreno of Verbruggen, the Sebastian of 
Booth, the Taquilet of Dogget, the 
Drances of Powell, and the Pedro’ of 
Pack. Viola “ disguised as Cesario,” was 
personated by a Mrs. Prince. 

In 1741 the successful revival of As 
You Like It at Drury Lane seems to 
have suggested the experiment of pro- 
ducing Twelfth Night upon the same 
stage. The comedy was presented some 
eight times during the season. Wood- 
ward appeared as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Mrs. Pritchard as Viola, and Mrs. Clive 
as Olivia, the character of Malvolio being 
assigned to Macklin. Churchill has de- 
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scribed Macklin’s acting as “ hard, affected, 
and constrained,” and his features as “at 
variance set, inflexible and coarse ;” never- 
theless, he may have proved himself a 
very competent representative of Malvolio. 
He has had two biographers, but neither 
of them has left on record any description 
of the actor’s method of playing the part. 
It may be inferred that he was successful, 
for in 1746, on the occasion of certain 
benefit performances, he was called upon 
to resume the character; his wife represent- 
ing Maria, and Mrs. Woffington appearing 
for the first time as Viola. 

A performance of Twelfth Night at 
Drury Lane, in 1763, was chiefly remark- 
able for the Malvolio of Yates, the popular 
actor, whose halting memory Churchill 
satirised so severely, and for the Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek of the elegant light 
comedian O’Brien, who abandoned the 
- stage a year later, after his elopement with 
Lord Ilchester’s daughter, Lady Susan Fox 
Strangways. In 1771 the comedy was 
again represented at Drury Lane, with 
King as Malvolio, Dodd as Sir Andrew, 
Miss Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope, as 
Viola, and Mrs. Abington, “ with a song,” 
as Olivia. Twelfth Night, supported by 
these excellent artists, enjoyed a very 
favourable reception, and was played 
fourteen times during the season. A rival 
performance was thereupon presented at 
Covent Garden, Woodward resuming his 
old part of Sir Andrew, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates appeared as Malvolio and 
Viola. In 1777, Mrs. Spranger Barry, at 
Covent Garden, was playing Viola, with 
the beautiful Mrs. Hartley as Olivia, and 
Quick as Sir Andrew. Later Violas were 
Mrs. Bulkeley and Mrs. “ Perdita” Robinson, 
with Edwin as Sir Andrew; Malvolio being 
personated now by Bensley, and now by 
Henderson. 

At Drury Lane, in November, 1785, 
Twelfth Night was presented with a famous 
cast. Mrs. Jordan, for the first time, 
undertook the part of Viola, Mrs. Crouch 
appeared as Olivia, Bensley as Malvolio, 
Suett as the Clown, Dodd as Sir Andrew, 
and Palmer as Sir Toby. Charles Lamb, 
in one of the best of his Elia Essays—On 
Some of the Old Actors—describes the 
performance of Olivia by Mrs. Powell, 
especially commending “her unbending 
scenes in conversation with the Clown,” and 
noting how ‘she touched the imperious, 
fantastic humour of the character,” and 
how “her fine spacious person filled the 
scene ;” in other respects, the repre- 


sentation of Twelfth Night of which he 
narrates enjoyed the cast of 1785. Lamb 
was ten years old at that date, and possibly 
he may have had in mind a performance by 
the same players at a later period. He 
possessed a tenacious memory, however, 
for his essay, My First Play, describes per- 
formances at Drury Lane of Artaxerxes, 
The Lady of the Manor, and The Way of 
the World, during the season of 1781-2, 
when he was but from six to seven years 


London Magazine between the years 1820 
and 1822, and the paper On Some of the 
Old Actors professedly resulted from “the 
casual sight of an old playbill” setting 
forth ‘‘the cast of parts in Twelfth Night 
at the old Drury Lane Theatre two-and- 
thirty years ago,” or about 1790. Lamb 
is careful to say that those who had only 
seen Mrs. Jordan “within the last ten or 
fifteen years "—say from 1805 to 1820— 
could form no adequate notion of her per- 
formance of such parts as Ophelia, Helena 
in All’s Well that Ends Well, and Viola. 
“ Her voice had latterly acquired a coarse- 
ness which suited well enough with her 
Nells and Hoydens ; but in those days it 
sank, with her steady melting eye, into the 
heart. Her joyous parts, in which her 
memory now chiefly lives, in her youth 
were outdone by her plaintive ones.” He 
dwells upon her delivery of the disguised 
story of her love for Orsino. She made no 
set speech of it. ‘“ When she had declared 
her sister’s history to be ‘a blank,’ and 
that she never told her love, there was a 
pause as if the story had ended ; and then 
the image of ‘ the worm in the bud’ came 
up as a new suggestion, and the heightened 
image of ‘patience’ still followed after 
these as by some growing (and not 
mechanical) process, thought springing 
up after thought,. I would almost say, 
as they were watered by her tears. 
...+ She used no rhetoric in her passion; 
or it was Nature’s own rhetoric, most 
legitimate then, when it seemed altoge- 
ther without rule or law.” Leigh Hunt, 
too, writes with enthusiasm of the musical 
tones of the actress, and her charming cor- 
diality of manner. “Mrs. Jordan seems 
to speak with all her soul ; her voice, preg- 
nant with melody, delights the ear with a 
peculiar and exquisite fulness, and with an 
emphasis that appears the result of perfect 
conviction ; yet this conviction is the effect 
of a sensibility willing to be convinced 
rather than of a judgment weighing its 
reasons; her heart always precedes her 
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speech, which follows with the readiest and 
happiest acquiescence.” 

Of the representative of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Lamb writes: “ Dodd was it as 
it came out of Nature’s hands.” Years 
afterwards he was wont, he relates, to meet 
the veteran player, retired from the exer- 
cise of his profession, taking his daily stroll 
in the gardens of Gray’s Inn. Lamb, struck 
by the old man’s sad, thoughtful counten- 
ance, began to marvel how as Sir Andrew 
he could have looked so prodigiously vacant 
and foolish. ‘ Was this the face—manly, 
sober, intelligent—which I had so often de- 
spised, made mock at, made merry with?” 
| He adds: “In expressing slowness of ap- 
prehension this actor surpassed all others. 
. . . « He seemed to keep back his intellect 
as some have had the power to retard their 
pulsation.”. And in a note the essayist 
relates how his merry friend, Jem White, 
meeting the player one day in Fleet Street 
after having seen him on the previous night 
personate Sir Andrew. Aguecheek, was irre- 


sistibly impelled to take off his hat with 


the salutation, ‘Save you, Sir Andrew.” 
Dodd, not at all disconcerted at this unusual 
address from a stranger, with a courteous 
half-rebuking wave of the hand put him 
off with an “ Away, fool !” 

With Palmer’s Sir Toby, Lamb was less 
content. “There is a solidity of wit in the 
jests of that half-Falstaff which he did not 
quite fill out. He was as much too showy, 
as Moody, who sometimes took the part, 
was dry and sottish.” But of Suett’s Fool 
Lamb wrote, ‘‘Shakespeare foresaw him 
when he framed his fools and jesters ;” 
while the Malvolio of Bensley moved the 
critic to the heartiest expressions of ad- 
miration and applause. He played with a 
richness and a dignity of which the very 
tradition seemed lost to the stage; he 
“threw over the part an air of Spanish 
loftiness; he looked, spake, and moved 
like an old Castilian. He was starch, spruce, 
opinionated, but his superstructure of pride 
seemed bottomed upon a sense of worth, 
&e.” To Bensley Lamb further attributed 
possession of “the true poetical enthusiasm 
—the rarest faculty among players;” of 
them all he “had most of the swell of soul, 
was greatest in the delivery of heroic con- 
ceptions, the emotions consequent upon the 
presentment of a great idea to the fancy.” 
It must be said, however, that by other 
critics Bensley was less valued. He was 
stiff of movement, solemn of manner, 
with a hollow nasal voice. Anthony 
Pasquin, in his coarse satire, The Children 





of Thespis, charges Bensley with paying 
‘more attention to walking than words,” 
says of his voice that there “seemed to be 
a rookery built in his throat,” and pro- 
ceeds : 

With three minuet steps in all parts he advances, 
Then retires three more, strokes his chin, prates, 

and prances, 

With a port as majestic as Astley’s horse dances, &c. 

During the occasional absence of Bensley 
John Kemble was accustomed, it seems, to 
personate Malvolio, and in 1796, on the 
occasion of Suett’s benefit, John Bannister 
undertook the part, but with incomplete 
success. Mr. Adolphus, the actor’s biogra- 
pher, says apologetically that the character 
of Malvolio is not one much coveted by the 
players ; ‘‘perhaps it is because men do not 
like to appear merely for the purpose of 
being baffled and derided.” Later Malvolios 
were Munden, Fawcett, and Liston; no 
one of the three, however, acquiring much 
reputation from his assumption of the 
character. Liston is said to have obtained 
more success when he renounced Malvolio 
to appear as Sir Andrew. 

One special difficulty attends the per- 
formance of Twelfth Night. It is hard to 
find a Sebastian and a Viola sufficiently 
alike to maintain the illusion upon which 
the comedy is founded. In this way the 
representation has often come “ halting off.” 
Upon some occasions, however, the Viola 
of Mrs. Jordan’s enjoyed the support of 
the Sebastian of her brother, Mr. Bland, 
who greatly resembled her in stature and 
feature, if not in histrionic ability. In like 
manner Mrs. Henry Siddons as Viola was 
sometimes assisted by the Sebastian of 
her brother, Mr. W. Murray, a remarkable 
likeness existing between the performers. 
Upon the German stage attempt has been 
made to evade this difficulty by assigning 
to the representative of Viola the additional 
duty of personating Sebastian ; bringing on 
the stage at the last moment a mute double 
Sebastian—an actress dressed to resemble 
the Sebastian-Viola of the preceding scenes. 
This fashion was adopted in an English 
theatre for the first time in 1869, when, 
during a revival of Twelfth Night at the 
Olympic, Miss Kate Terry undertook the 
two characters of Viola and Sebastian, 
playing with admirable spirit, intelligence, 
and poetic grace. 

In 1820, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
Twelfth Night was converted into an opera 
by Frederick Reynolds. The text was much 
tampered with; certain of the scenes were 
transposed; and songs and glees by Arne, 
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Bishop, and others were introduced. Mal- 
volio was played by William Farren, Sir 
Toby by Emery, the Clown by Faweett, 
and Viola by Miss M. Tree. This musical 
edition of Shakespeare’s comedy enjoyed 
twenty-five representations. ‘The last 
time I saw Kemble,” notes Reynolds in his 
Memoirs, “ was at the rehearsal of Twelfth 
Night in its altered state. He seated him- 
self in the prompter’s chair, expressed no 
indignation at my operatising Shakespeare, 
spoke very highly of Miss M. Tree’s sing- 
ing and acting, corrected Emery in the 
text of Sir Toby, and then abruptly left 
the stage saying, ‘ The physique is gone !’ 
He died about two years afterwards at 
Lausanne.” 

It was in 1823 that Miss Ellen Tree, 
afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean, when 
scarcely seventeen, made her first appear- 
ance upon the stage. She played Olivia 
in the operatised Twelfth Night to the 
Viola of her sister, Miss M. Tree. When, 
in 1850, Mr. Charles Kean, in conjunction 
with Mr. Keeley, undertook the manage- 
ment of the Princess’s Theatre, Twelfth 
Night was chosen for performance upon 
the opening night. The comedy was 
played in its integrity, without musical 
embellishments, and wasreceived with great 
applause. Mr. Kean did not appear; 
Viola was represented by Mrs. Kean, the 
Clown by Harley, Malvolio by Meadows, 
Sir Toby by Mr. Addison, and Sir Andrew 
and Maria by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. Two 
years later the comedy was reproduced, 
when Bartley appeared as Sir Toby, and 
Mr. Walter Lacy as Malvolio. 

Twelfth Night underwent revival upon 
two or three occasions—notably in 1850 
and in 1857, during Mr. Phelps’s pro- 
longed management of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Malvolio was accounted among 
the best of the actor’s more comic imper- 
sonations. ‘Good tragedian as he is,” 
writes Mr. Morley in his Journal of a 
London Playgoer, “we suppose that it is 
in a sort of comedy, vaguely to be 
described as dry and intellectual, but in 
his hands always most diverting, that Mr. 
Phelps finds the bent of his genius as an 
actor to be the most favoured Mal- 
volio lives at Sadler’s Wells, in bearing and 
attire modelled upon the fashion of the 
Spaniard; as impressive in his manner 
as a Spanish king should be. . . . Other 
Malvolios seen by the -playgoers of this 
generation have been more fantastical, and 
caused more laughter—although this one 
causes much—but the impression made by 





them has been less deep. Few who have 
seen, or may see at Sadler's Wells, the 
Spanish-looking steward of Countess Olivia, 
and laughed at the rise and fall of his 
chateau en Espagne, will forget him 
speedily. Like a quaint portrait in which 
there are master-strokes, his figure may 
dwell in the mind for years.” 

Some few performances of Twelfth Nighi 
took place at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1878, when the late Miss Neilson appeared 
as Viola, and Mr. Howe as Malvolio. 





AN OLD SONG. 


SHE sings it, sitting in the glow 
Of a fire-light, red and warm, 
+e 


e strange fantastic shadows fall 
n the many-pictured wail 
o which she lifts her eyes ; 
And round about our dwelling blow 
Great winds that come before a storm, 
And moonless, starless, are the skies, 


She sings it, sitting by her harp, 

An angel presence, clad in white. 
And as her silver accents float 

Like some wild bird’s melodious note, 

The harp-strings make reply. 

Tis sweet ! but I have memories sharp 
That rob the strain of its delight, 

And though my darling sings, I sigh. 
She sings the song, the sad old song 
Another sang ere she was born, 

A simple strain of hopes and fears, 
Of love and trust in bygone years: 

The song I learned to love 
When passion woke with pulses strong, 
When life was in its first hot morn, 

And youth’s glad skies were clear above. 


And one red rose was near my hand, 

Too near, God knoweth, for my good ; 

Ah me! in fond impatient hour 

I — and wore the tempting flower, 
thought it sweet and pure— 

Not foulest weed in all the land, 

Not draught in witches’ cauldron brewed, 

Had poison half so deadly sure. 


It turned my wine of life te gall, 
It warped mine olden love of truth, 
It drove me from my native sod, 
It broke my trust in man—in God! 
Ah, darling ! cease the song 
In pity for the tears that fall 
On memories of my wasted youth, 
Though thou art here, and love is strong. 


I love thee, darling, as men love 

The memory of their mother’s face, 

I love thee as an angel sent 

To teach my tortured heart content ; 
And in good time to bring 

Green boughs of peace, like Noah’s dove, 

The chambers of my heart to grace, 
And give my life a sweeter spring. 

But in the years before we met ; 

My tender love, my childish wife ; 

Tn all the anguish of the smart 

That seared the freshness of my heart, 
Thou had’st not part nor lot ; 

I sowed my harvest of regret 

While thou wast yet at play with life, 
In days that thou rememberest not. 


Therefore, sweet heart, it is not meet 
That far-off cloud should dark thy days, 
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Nor is it meet thy spirit white 
Should learn how murky was the night 
Through which my spirit came 
To find thee waiting, pure and sweet, 
A snowdrop in life’s quiet ways, 
A lily worthy of the name. 


I drop a curtain on the past, 

Deep love for thee wove every fold, 

I turn mine eyes. Not far away 

Shines out a dawning, golden day, 
With never cloud nor storm ; 

I bury out of sight at last, 

The murdered hopes and dreams of old, 
And wait the morrow’s sunshine warm. 


But sing no more that song to me 
Another sang when I was young: 
Let thy sweet voice and harp-strings weave 
A melody that will not grieve 
His heart who loves thee so. 
All happy strains are free to thee, 
Sing all as with an angel’s tongue, 
But not that song of long-ago ! 





MISERICORDIA. 

A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 

AN octagon-shaped room, panelled half- 
way up the walls with dark oak. On 
either side the fire-place, book-shelves run- 
ning up to the roof. At one end, across 
the deep recess made by the bay-window, 
a writing-desk, also of oak. On this a tall 
and slender vase, filled with the ruddy 
leaves of the Virginian creeper, tastefully 
grouped, with here and there a rose-pink 
tendril drooping low. In a specimen-glass 
close to the writing folio, a single spray 
of stephanotis, whose perfumed breath made 
all the room sweet. Close by the window 
a low lounging-chair, near it a tiny work- 
table, with a bit of embroidery lying across 
it—the pattern forget-me-nots, blue as an 
infant’s eyes, upon a ground of sombre satin. 
Seated in the lounging-chair a woman, most 
fair to see—a woman with locks of rippling 
gold, eyes soft as a gazelle’s, a form full of 
grace and dignity—Millicent, John Erlam’s 
wife. 

By her knee, his yellow locks against 
her shoulder, his arm about her neck, a 
little lad of five years old—a boy with the 
mother’s eyes, but with something of the 
father in the grave sweet lines of the 
mouth, and the high and noble brow— 
Rodney, John Erlam’s only child. The 
black velvet dress he wore, and the rich 
lace collar round his slender throat, gave 
him somewhat the air of a picture by 
Vandyke. He had all the precocious 
intelligence, the sensitive susceptibilities 
often found in combination with a delicate 
frame ; and now the finely-pencilled brows 
were drawn slightly together, the pretty 
mouth drooped at the corners, the disc of 
light falling from the reading-lamp upon 





the desk showed the fair child-face full of 
a pensive discontent. 

“Why is papa so long coming ?” he said 
with gentle petulance. ‘“ Rodney is tired 
waiting ; Rodney wants to kiss him good- 
night.” , 

The mother lifted him on to her lap, 
and let the golden head lie back against 
her breast. 

Outside the quiet night was made 
melodious by the music of the bells from 
the old church tower. Muffled by the 
now closed window, their falling cadence 
sounded very faint and far away to the 
mother and child, yet passing sweet. 

** Why doesn’t papa come ?” Rodney said, 
after a silence during which the bells had 
it all their own way. 

“Perhaps poor old Moses Larrup’s son 
is worse to-night, and papa has had to 
stay a long while with him to comfort 
him.” 

This touched the little gentle, pitiful 
heart, and with a deep-drawn sigh of 
resignation, Rodney set himself to be 
patient. 

“ Tell us a story,” he said at last, speak- 
ing with the imperiousness of perfect love. 
“Tell us the story of the man who went 
away to the war. Rodney likes that story.” 

So, while the far-off sound of the bells 
kept up a soft accompaniment, Millicent 
began to tell the story of the knight who 
went to the war in the good old times of 
a long-dead chivalry. 

“ They brought the good knight’s snow- 
white steed into the court-yard, and then 
he rode away, waving his hand to his wife 
and his little son, watching him away 
from the turret window——” 

“That was like you and me, mamma,” 
put in Rodney complacently. “If papa 
was going away on a big white horse, we'd 
watch him go, wouldn't we? And Id 
kiss my hand—so.” 

Here the child suited the gesture to 
the words, and wafted a kiss after an 
imaginary knight, departing on a milk- 
white steed. 

“Those two were very sad and sorry 
when the good knight was gone,” con- 
tinued the narrator, tenderly smoothing 
Rodney’s silken locks the while she spoke. 

‘‘Very sad and sorry when the good 
knight was gone,” echoed the child. 

“And every night and morning they 
prayed that God would send him safely 
home to the two who loved him so very, 
very dearly.” 

“Loved him so very, very dearly, said , 
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little Rodney, his hand round his mother’s 
neck, and his soft cheek cuddled up to 
hers. 

Was he the only listener to Millicent’s 
story of the good knight of old ? 

Nay; for, standing at the half-open door 
behind the pair, was a man with a death- 
white face, and eager burning eyes ; a man 
whose brow was dank with sweat ; a man 
who watched and listened with mingled 
yearning and despair. His somewhat 
gaunt frame seemed to have shrunk 
together, as if some blight had fallen on 
him. One hand raised above his head was 
pressed against the woodwork of the door- 
way, every muscle standing out like a cord 
from extremest tension. 

Millicent, not knowing, would have gone 
on with her story, but the boy, chancing to 
turn his head and look over her shoulder, 
called out, “Papa! papa!” and struggled 
from her hold. 

Frightened by he knew not what that 
was strange and unfamiliar in the dear 
familiar figure, Rodney flung himself into 
his father’s arms, and the rector, regaining 
control over himself by a mighty effort, 
clasped the lad close, and asked him, 
almost in his usual voice and manner, “if 
it wasn’t very late for such a little man to 
be out of bed?” 

‘‘Why was you so long, papa?” said 
Master Rodney, as bold as brass, and 
calmly autocratic as became a household 
king. “Iwas kite tired waiting to kiss 
you good-night.” 

Millicent, ever watchful, noted how 
weary her husband looked, and how 
haggard were the eyes that had yet to give 
her their first unloving look. She drew 
the child away, and noticed, with a pang 
at her heart, the air of utter lassitude 
with which the rector sank back in his chair, 
the long deep-drawn breath that seemed to 
tell of complete exhaustion. 

Hardly had the soft rustle of Millicent’s 
dress, as she carried the child to bed, 
passed out of hearing, when John Erlam, 
with every trace of listlessness and languor 
gone, crossed the room in a few hurried 
strides, closed the door, and turned the key 
in the lock. 

Then he paced the floor from end to end, 
every now and again pushing back the hair 
from his brow as though he were wrestling 
his way through dreadful mists of thought, 
fighting with that awful sense of the un- 
reality of all things about him, which besets 
every troubled soul in times of sudden and 
unlooked-for trial. 





The relief of being alone was intense ; 
the relaxed strain welcome beyond all 
words. For a few moments he might drop 
the mask, he might look what he was—a 
heart-broken, despairing man—a man from 
whom even the light of God’s face seemed 
shrouded by dense dark clouds showing no 
rift, however small. 

He wiped the sweat from his brow, 
stopped his restless pacing to and fro, and 
stood a moment in the embrasure of the 
pretty garlanded window. 

It seemed a cruel thing, that, on this 
night of all nights, the bells should be 
ringing out over the valley, dropping in 
soft diapason from the old church tower. 

They seemed to mock him, to add to the 
torture of the memories of the past, the 
past that was as dead and cold as the 
coffined forms sleeping so soundly within a 
stone’s-throw of where he stood. 

The light from the shaded lamp upon 
the desk fell upon the work Millicent had 
laid down but a while ago. There shone 
the little blue-eyed forget-me-nots on their 
satin ground. 

Did not they, too, speak with a voice of 
pleading ? 

Forget! When should he do that ? 

He raised the pretty things reverently 
to his lips. Were they not the work of 
the dear hands, that soon his own should 
know the soft touch of never more ? 

It might have seemed as if such thoughts 
would bring with them the relief of tears. 

But no tears came to John Erlam’s eyes. 
Those hot eyes, strained beneath their thick 
brows, knew as yet no softening dews. 

The time for tears was not come. The 
need for action faced the man, as the neces- 
sity of the hour. Taking a bunch of small 
keys from his waistcoat-pocket, and select- 
ing one, he opened a drawer in the side of 
the writing-table, moved the lamp so that 
all its light should fall upon the contents, 
and with hands which shook as though 
with ague, gathered together some notes, 
thrusting the packet into his bosom. 

The rector of Halcombe-on-the-Hill was 
a rich man, and in that open drawer was 
more than one roll of bank-notes. 

As he looked at these, a dark and dread 
temptation rushed across his soul. 

He would—he could—buy from that 
woman, whose coming into his life threat- 
ened to render it desolate, the inestimable 
boon of silence. 

‘She is poor; she loves luxury ; do you 
not know her of old?” whispered the 
tempter. ‘She will be as wax in your 
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hands, if you promise to supply her with 
the means of satisfying that lust for drink 
that possesses her, as demons possessed 
men of old. Think of your home, of the 
woman who loves you, who ever greets 
your coming with a smile; think of the 
look in Millicent’s eyes as she meets you 
in the hall, when tired and weary you 
come home from some trying ordeal; think 
of the touch of her lips on yours, the touch 
of her hand on your brow; think of the 
child—the child that is hers and yours— 
prattling beside your knee, looking at you 
with its mother’s eyes.” 

Crushed by these bitter stinging thoughts, 
at last he fell upon his knees, flinging up 
his arms across the desk as one in the very 
“bitterness of death.” 

“Buy her off, you can do it; pay her 
well enough, and she will keep silence,” 
whispered the tempter. 

*T will not! I will not! I cannot make 
wrong right, do what I will. It is the 
devil that tempts me thus. My God! have 
pity on me and help me to do right.” 

Even yet no tears. 

Only a haggard weary face lifted to 
heaven; only hands clenched in bitter 
despair ; only words muttered through set 
teeth—words whose sound is muffled, as 
those of one who battles through a flood 
of waters deep and dark. He closes the 
drawer, rises to his feet staggering like a 
drunken man, yet firm in will once more. 

He placed the notes in an envelope, 
and wrote a few words upon a slip of 
paper—a commendation to the farmer’s 
wife of whom he had spoken during that 
interview in the churchyard, to take charge 
of and shelter the poor homeless woman 
who bears it ; and then, almost before the 
letter was closed, came a sound that he 
dreaded, the rustling of a silken robe, the 
footsteps outside the room. The door- 
handle was turned—at first softly, then 
impatiently. 

“John, John,” said Millicent, “ what is 
the matter? Is the door locked ?” 

“The latch must have slipped,” he said, 
quietly turning the key ; and then opened 
the door, and stood face to face with the 
dearest thing earth held for him. 

Millicent’s sweet eyes looked gravely up 
at him; she rested her two hands upon his 
shoulders, pushing him gently backwards 
into the room. 

“Sit down,” she said, drawing a lounging- 
chair round to the fire; “how tired you 
look.” 

Then, as his head sank wearily back, 





and his eyes, dim and heavy, gazed at her 
with a strange dreamy look, she grew full 
of fear. 

“John, are you ill?” she said; and in 
a moment she was kneeling by his side, 
putting back the grey-lined locks from his 
forehead, bending tenderly over him. 

“Tam not well,” he said, speaking in a 
laboured voice that sounded to her ears 
quite unlike his own; “that faintness that 
has bothered me now and again of late 
came over me just now. Don’t look so 
serious about it, sweetheart,” he added, 
smiling at her air of grave concern, “it 
has passed now.” 

Then looking at her long and tenderly, he 
kissed the blue eyes and the sensitive sweet 
lips reverently, lingeringly, as we kiss the 
dear face that is about to be hidden from 
our sight for ever. Then he put her, 
gently but firmly, away from him, and rose 
to his feet. 

“T have to go out again,” he said, not 
looking at her as he spoke; “ but it will 
not be for long.” 

“ Out again to-night!” she cried. “Oh, 
John, you are not fit to go; is it some- 
thing that will not wait till to-morrow ?” 

“Something that will not wait till 
to-morrow,” he echoed wearily. 

So she said no more. 

It had never been Millicent’s habit to 
question her husband about his work in 
the parish ; but her heart was heavy within 
her, and silence was a hard thing. 

“Let me get you some wine,” she said 
anxiously ; “ you look so pale and tired. 
John, dear, need you go out again to- 
night ?” 

He crossed the room to the door as he 
spoke, never once looking back. He was 
conscious in a dreamy sort of way that if 
he met her fond and questioning gaze 
once more he should, he knew not what— 
perhaps say some desperate thing, repented 
of as soon as uttered. The time would 
come when he should have to break the 
bitter cruel truth to her, but it was not 

et. 
“‘ No, thanks, my darling,” he said; “I 
am better now, and my errand is an urgent 
one.” 

He seemed to fumble for the handle of 
the door, as if some mist were over his 
sight. Then he went out, and ina moment 
or two she heard the hall-door close. 

“What is it? Oh, what has come to 
him?” she moaned, crouching in the 
corner of a couch, and hiding her face 
against the cushions. 
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But there was no one to answer her 
appeal. Perfect stillness reigned every- 


where—even the bells had dropped for 
awhile, as their custom was on practice- 
nights, when the energy of the ringers 
was apt to be somewhat intermittent. 


Outside, too, the night was wonderfully 
still. A faint metallic whisper came now 
and again from the fast-withering leaves of 
the tall elms as the breeze gently stirred 
them; the white mist still crawled along 
the valley, swathing the boles of the trees 
in ghostly winding-sheets ; and, above all, 
the moon shone high and clear, unshrouded 
now even by a mantle of filmy cloudlets. 

Still oppressed and tormented by that 
strange sense of the unreality of all things 
around him—that dazedness that had 
come upon him when first he met the 
hard dark eyes of the woman he had so 
long deemed dead—the rector walked 
slowly up the hill, through the arch of 
the lych-gate, and across the churchyard 
to the confines of Halcombe Waste. 

He stood a moment looking at the black 
shadow cast by the group of firs. 

Nothing stirred in their quiet gloom. 
The only sentient thing abroad besides 
himself seemed to be the bats, which 
flitted hither and thither, floating in the 
moonlight — eerie creatures, themselves 
shadow-like. 

John Erlam drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

Perhaps, he thought, time was to be 
given him—time to think, to resolve, to 
plan. 

But what was that shadow moving 
slowly across the patch of light that lay 
between him and the firs? Judith, his wife 
—the woman who in the black past had 
dragged him through such mire and misery 
as only a drunkard’s steps can wander into. 

He passed quickly through the stile and 
met her half-way across the patch of 
light. Then the two turned into the 
shadowy wood. 

She spoke first. 

“ Will you trust me with the money?” 

“No; the farmer’s wife I told you of 
will pay your way to the town, where I 
shall meet you to-morrow. Here is a 
letter for her. She will give you food and 
shelter for the night,” 

A hungry glare lit up the woman’s eyes. 
She pushed the shabby bonnet back from 
her face, and peered into the face of her 
companion. 

“You're acting well by me, John,” she 





said. ‘‘ You mean to deal fairly by me, I 
see, and I'll show you I’m not ungrateful, 
I'll keep sober to-night—ay, and to-morrow 
too—see if I don’t. You shan’t find a 
sign of drink upon me, when you come to 
meet me at this town I’m to go to. I'll 
try and smarten myself up to look like the 
lady I am, for all I’ve fallen so low—for 
I'm your wife, John. You know that, 
don’t you? and you're not one to deny it 
either.” 

Did he know it? Let his blighted life, 
his broken heart, his ruined home, answer 
for him ! 

She took the letter he gave her, hiding 
it in her bosom; and as she did so, the 
sweet falling notes of the bells from the 
old church tower once more broke the 
stillness of the night. 

As he heard them John Erlam took a 
wild uncertain step or two out from the 
shadow into the silvery radiance which 
flooded the open ground. The woman, 
fearing she knew not what, followed. 

A strange and awful look had come into 
the man’s eyes, a look that seemed to see 
nothing near at hand, but to be watching 
something far away—something that he, 
and he alone, was conscious of. His 
breath came in short quick gasps; his hat 
had fallen to the ground. He stood there 
bare-headed in the moonlight, fighting, as 
it seemed, with the tangle of his own wild 
thoughts. 

“The bells are ringing, Milly,” he said 
at length, and she who listened to his 
words shuddered as she heard. “ The bells 
are ringing, dear, andI must go. The night 
is gusty, give me my coat. Where is my 
book? the little book I always take to 
church with me—the one you gave me, 
dear. Hush! don’t wake Rodney ; why is 
he sobbing in his sleep? I shall be late, 
my darling ; let me go.” 

Then, as if guided by the sound of 
the sweet bell-voices whose happy chime 
seemed such a cruel mockery in the dread- 
ful hour that had come upon him, John 
Erlam staggered towards the church, 
making his way into the churchyard, with 
the woman, wide-eyed, dumb with dread, 
following in his wake like some sinister 
phantom of the night. 

He passed through the shadow cast by 
the tower, and then stood still, clasping 
his brow with his hands, as if in one last 
supreme effort to clear away the mists of 
thought and delirium that maddened his 
reeling brain. The woman stood still also, 
and, as she so stood, he turned, met her 
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affrighted look, and with a strangled cry 
fell prone among the grassy mounds. 

In a moment she was kneeling at his 
side, and had raised his head upon her arm. 
The eyes were closed, the worn, lined face 
was waxen white, the grizzled locks fell 
back from the square thoughtful brow ; a 
livid hue had settled round the mouth. 

“Ts he dead?” she said under her 
breath, bending closely over him. ‘“ Have 
I killed him?” 

No; life was yet there, for the closed 
lids quivered ; the pale lips moved to utter 
one pitiful sobbing word—‘“ Mercy.” Then 
all was still. 

No matter how low a human creature 
may have fallen, the trace of what has once 
been noble remains. This woman, this 
outcast, this sodden drunkard, felt her 
heart stirred within her at the sound of 
that terrible appeal. 

“Did he ask for mercy from Heaven or 
from me?” she said, speaking aloud in the 
fear and passion of the moment. “If from 
me, what is the mercy that I can give? 
Only one thing, and that—silence. He 
is dead!” she gasped, seizing his hand ; 
thrusting her own into his breast to feel 
if the heart that she had tortured still beat. 
“Dead! and he was so good tome. Oh, 
John! I will leave you here ; I will keep 
silence. No harm shall ever come to those 
you loved so well, through me. I dare not 
kiss your face—only your hand. Will you 
know in the heaven you have gone to that 
I gave you the mercy you prayed for? will 
you plead for me there, as for a poor lost 
creature wandering in distant lands, so that 
no harm may ever come through her to 
those you loved ?” 

The still, exquisite calm of the night, 
the soft music of the bells, how strangely 
they seemed to harmonise with the awful 
quiet of that prone figure; that white face 
turned up to the cloudless sky—the smile 
= death had laid upon the dead man’s 
ips. 

She laid his head back upon the dewy 
turf as tenderly as a mother lays her sleep- 
ing child to rest. A moment she knelt 
there, a strange weird figure in the moon- 
light; and then she glided away among 
the shadows—going as she had come, un- 
noticed and unknown; leaving the man 
whose life she had wrecked, whose death 
she had hastened, lying near the church he 
had loved, within sound of the bells that 
had ever been as sweetest music to his 
ears, and within sight of the home that 
had been his earthly heaven. 





The letter that the rector of Haleombe 
had written, commending the homeless 
tramp to the kindly care of the farmer’s 
wife, was never delivered. 

The woman whom John Erlam first saw 
crouching among the grave-stones on that 
fateful autumn evening was never seen or 
heard of again in Halcombe village. 

She was only a poor degraded drunken 
creature ; an outcast from all decent society ; 
a woman who had lived a lie, and ruined 
a life; but the mercy she promised to the 
dead on behalf of the living she gave in no 
stinted measure. She kept an eternal 
silence, and her story died with her. 
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“ AT last you are here,” said Gareth, 
coming to meet her. “I had begun to 
think you were not coming, and was medi- 
tating going away myself. I am glad I 
was not so hasty.” 

He had got into the habit of speaking to 
her in this tone; but no one outside her 
own home party had ever so addressed Sybil 
Dysart before, and her cheeks flamed up 
in answer to it. She looked round in half- 
apprehension lest Jenny might have heard, 
and answered him reprovingly. 

“ We are not very late, I think ; and Mr. 
Vane, you ought not to talk in that way. 
What difference could our coming make in 
your staying or going?” 

“Just the difference that you know it 
would. Ifyou had not come I should cer- |, 
tainly have gone. What do you suppose I 
came to this ball for ?” 

Sybil looked up at him, blushing still. 

“To dance, I suppose,” she said, trying to 
speak as gravely as before, but smiling a 
little in spite of herself. “Is not that 
what one generally comes to a ball for?” 
and he smiled too, a smile which made her 
rosier that ever. 

“ Quite right. To dance, with you. Cer- 
tainly not with anyone else. And now 
will you give me this waltz? Let me see 
your card.” 

He took it from her as he spoke, slipping 
it off her delicate little wrist with a touch 
too quick and light to be prevented ; and, 
indeed, Sybil made no effort todo so. She 
was beginning to feel that it was all wrong 
somehow, that she had no right to allow 
Gareth to speak to her in this manner, and 
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to possess himself of her property, writing 
his name at various places on it as coolly 
as if both it and she were his own to do 
with as he pleased. She felt, too, that 
Lionel would be displeased if he knew of 
it ; but she made no effort to assert herself, 
notwithstanding ; or if she did, one look 
from Gareth’s eyes was sufficient to melt it 
all away. She had only met him a dozen 
times in all; and yet the strange influence 
which he had over her made her feel, in his 
presence, as though she had no will of her 
own to assert, and must needs do as he 
wished whatever that wish might lead to. 
It was like a kind of dream, a foolish dan- 
gerous dream—but ah! such a pleasant one ; 
and, after all, the awakening would come 
soon, and she would never see him again. 

Lion would have all the rest of her life, 
and, besides, she was not robbing him of 
anything now. She was not doing anything 
wrong. He had liked to dance with her 
himself in his ante-clerical days ; and how 
could she prevent other people from doing 
sonow? She had not altered since then. 
Nevertheless, down in her heart, she knew 
that it was not right. 

“How grave you are looking to-night,” 
said Gareth, as he came up to her, later in 
the evening, to claim one of the dances he 
had marked as his own. ‘“ What were you 
thinking of just now? That you would 
rather have danced this with Mr. Ashleigh, 
and that I have forestalled him? But 
that was his fault. Do you think I would 
let any man forestall me in a thing I cared 
for? Besides, I am only here for such a 
little while. You need not grudge it me.” 

Such a little while! Why did Sybil’s 
heart sink so absurdly at the words, when 
they were but the echo of her own thoughts 
a few moments back? Yet she tried to 
answer gaily. 

“T don’t grudge it you; and Mr. Ashleigh 
did not want this. He does not dance 
round dances since he has been a clergy- 
man. When I keep one for him, as I 
do sometimes, we talk it out—we don’t 
dance; but he is much too unselfish to 
prevent my doing so with other people.” 

“‘ He is a saint,” said Gareth with a sneer 
which he could not repress, “I am not; 
and if you were engaged to me— you 
needn’t blush so ; you are quite bewitching 
enough as it is, and I know how ridiculous 
the supposition sounds—but if you were 
engaged to me I would not let any other 
living man dance with you ; and no Church 
or clergy or anything else should prevent 
me from doing so myself. I admire the 


greater coolness of Mr. Ashleigh’s blood 
intensely ; but I am not a humbug, you see, 
In his place I could no more emulate him 
than fly.” 

“But, indeed, he is quite right,” said 
Sybil earnestly. She was feeling, more than 
ever, that this was all wrong, and it was a 
comfort to her to be able to stand up for 
Lion. “It is not that he thinks there 
would be any harm in his dancing ; but his 
parishioners would be scandalised by it, 
and he is so much too broad for them in 
other things, that he does not mind giving 
up a trifle like this which only affects his 
own pleasure. Yes, I think he is better than 
you,” and she looked up, trying to speak 
playfully, “‘for I assure you he used to be 
very fond of waltzing ; and, as he knows I 
am too, he would never be unkind enough 
to prevent me doing it, just because I 
belonged to him.” 

“ And I would,” said Gareth in a low 
voice. He had put his arm round her 
waist, and was whirling her round the room 
in those long smooth circles which made 
dancing with him so easy, and whose 
gliding, swaying motion never interfered 
with speech as other men’s dancing did. 
His head was bent over hers too, so that she 
could hear his murmured words quite dis- 
tinctly; though the music sweeping round 
them like a song-wind rendered them 
inaudible to everyone else. 

* Do you think if a woman belonged to 
me, a woman I loved as I should love her, |, 
that I could bear to see her in another 
man’s arms? Not that I would be ‘ unkind,’ 
as you call it. I would not prevent her 
from dancing with the whole world if she 
wished to do so; but I don’t know—I fancy 
somehow ”—his eyes resting on the fair 
flushed face as it almost touched his shoulder 
—‘that she would not wish it. What do 
you think, Miss Dysart ?” 

They had paused for a moment to gather 
breath, and she was standing, leaning on his 
arm, in the embrasure of a window. The 
pathetic music of the Sweethearts Waltz 
still swelled over every sound; and the 
dancers whirled past them like a cloud of 
snowflakes in a fairy pantomime, white and 
rose and gold-coloured. Sybil felt a swift 
keen pain at her heart. Did he think her 
wrong to dance then? There were actual 
tears in her eyes, though she did not 
know it, as she looked up and asked 
him : 

“ Are you engaged, Mr. Vane ?” 

“For what ?” 
“To be married. You talk as though 
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you were ; and—but perhaps I ought not 
to ask you.” 

“There is nothing you ought not to ask, 
or that I would not answer; yet I should 
have thought you knew the reply to that. 
No, I am not engaged to be married, Miss 
Dysart. What made you think so ?” 

“‘ You talked as if—as if there were some- 
one for whom you cared very much and 
who cared for you.” 

“There is someone for whom I care very 
much: more than I have ever cared for 
anyone before ; more than I care for any- 
thing on this earth or beyond it; but she 
does not care forme. Iam nothing to her, 
less than nothing. If it were not so——” 

He broke off abruptly, leaving the 
sentence unfinished ; but there was some- 
thing so bitter and hopeless in his tone that 
it made that new unaccountable pain at 
Sybil’s heart keener than before ; and her 
sweet eyes were full of involuntary sympathy 
as they met his. ; 

“Mr. Vane, I am so sorry. I wish I 
had not asked you,” she said gently. “1 
think she ought to care for you; but—but 
if she did——’ the uneasy feeling of a few 
moments back returning to her and making 
her hesitate. 

“Yes, if she did ?” he put in, laying his 
hand for a second on the one which rested 
on his arm as if to encourage her to go on. 

“Should you think less of her if she 
liked to dance with other people ?” 

“No, decidedly.” 

“ But——” 

“Well, I know what you mean, Miss 
Dysart; you may laugh at me if you please, 
you who have just made me own that I 
love a woman who cares nothing for me, 
and to whom I am no more than a passing 
acquaintance ; but that is simply my luck 
in life, the luck I have been cursed with 
ever since I was born. Still, if it were 
different, if this woman,” again touching the 
little hand with the momentary caress of a 
finger-tip, ‘loved me, could love me at all, 
I would try to make her do it so well that 
she could not bear to dance with anyone 
else except me : so well that by her own free 
will I should hold her in all things as mine 
and mine only.” 

Sybil’s gaze had grown dreamy. This 
was love then! She had never understood 
it before ; yet it did not seem unreasonable 
to her—from him. Only (the unsatisfied 
doubt still tormenting her) if he felt so, 
what must he think of her love and her? 
Involuntarily her face paled and saddened 
and her lips quivered. 











“Then do you think ” she paused 
timidly to steady her voice, and the sentence 
altered itself. “If you think so, I ought 
not to dance with you. I ought not to 
dance with anyone.” 

Gareth looked down at her, a_ swift 
searching glance as if to see whether she 
spoke in sarcasm ; but the innocent trouble 
in her face answered him without words. 
She went on more quickly, though still very 
timidly. 

“ Indeed, I think if you feel so you should 
not have asked me. I never thought of it 
in that way ; and Lion—Mr. Ashleigh does 
not. Iam sure he does not. He likes to 
see me dance, he has often said so. He 
does not feel as you do.” 

“You are right ; he does not feel as I do, 
and he could not if he tried,” said Gareth 
bitterly; ‘‘ but why do you talk as if I were 
blaming you? I am not Mr. Ashleigh. The 
woman who loved me would do and like 
what I liked, through the very power of her 
love. How can you do better than as he 
likes? And as to not asking you to dance ; 
if asking could keep you from dancing with 
anyone else, and make you dance with me 
as often as I wished ” Someone pressed 
up against them and he broke off abruptly 
and was silent ; but there was something in 
the tightening of his arm, as he put it round 
her and whirled her away again, which 
finished his sentence without any words. 

They did not stop or speak again till the 
cessation of the music brought the dance to 
a close; but one or two people noted the 
rapt excited face of the handsome young man, 
and the almost painful flush on Sybil’s 
usually pearl-like cheek ; noted, too, the way 
in which, when the waltz was over, he kept 
her on his arm; not speaking to her even 
then, but with an air as though he were 
guarding her from everyone else. Jenny, 
who had been dancing with William 
Ashleigh, just then at home on leave, heard 
a jesting word of comment on the pair, and 
turned first pale and then scarlet with 
wounded pride and anger. She was restless 
till she could see her sister for herself, and 
when she did so there was something in 
the dreamy far-away happiness on Sybil’s 
face which made her sister uneasy without 
knowing why. Jenny got near her as soon 
as she could and whispered : 

“Are you tired, dear? You look as if 
you were.” 

“I? Oh, no,” said Sybil, smiling, though 
in the same dreamy way, and Gareth’s brow 
slightly darkened. He could notbear Jenny, 
and seemed to guess her motive in seeking 
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her sister. That tall slight figure like a 
young palm-tree beside a birch had an air 
of protection which irritated him ; and he 
met the pure grave youthfulness of her face 
with an almost angry look. 

“Tf you feel the heat, Miss Dysart, come 
into the hall, it is cooler there,” he said, 
addressing Sybil; and just then another 
dance tune struck up, and a friend of 
William Ashleigh’s came to claim Jenny as 
his partner. She still lingered for a moment, 
however. 

“Tf you are not engaged for this dance, 
Sybil, do you mind going to speak to Mrs. 
Cunningham. She is just over there and 
has a message for you from Adelaide. The 
Cunninghams saw her several times in 
London.” 

Gareth looked down into Sybil’s fair 
flushed face. 

“Are you engaged for this dance?” he 
asked gently, as Jenny was borne off. “I 
suppose I may not ask you for it. Mrs. 
Grundy’s principles would be shocked at 
your dancing twice running with the same 
man; but are you engaged to anyone else ?” 

The flush mounted higher in Sybil’s 
cheek. She was engaged, and a moment 
back, if anyone had asked her the question, 
she would have said so without hesitation ; 
and would have felt astonished, and a little 
indignant, if her expected cavalier had not 
made his appearance promptly. Now, how- 
ever, something in Gareth’s tone, quiet as 
it was, some inflexion, so slight that no ear 
could have caught it if the heart had not 
been attuned to the same key, made her long 
most unreasonably to answer in the nega- 
tive. She did not ask herself whence the 
impulse came, or what it implied. She 
only felt somehow as though she never 
wished to dance with anyone again; and 
she almost hated the eager red-faced little 
man, who was eyen then trying to make his 
way to her in the crowd. The reluctance 
in her eyes as she lifted them to Gareth’s 
was plain enough to him. He felt his 
pulses beating faster as she answered : 

“Yes, to Major Graham. He asked me 
when I met him in the hall; and I could 
not refuse. I wish——” 

“ Do you mean you wish you had not done 
so—that you would rather not dance it ?” 

The interruption came almost in a 
whisper ; but there was no mistaking the 
earnestness of it. Sybil was still looking 
into his eyes, and again hers spoke for her 
before her lips. 

“You are sure ?” 

“Yes, quite.” This time she said it 





quickly, for Major Graham was coming 
near; though as yet he had not seen her. 
“T—Jenny was right—I am tired, after all. 
I would rather rest.” 

“Then most decidedly you shall. Stay, 
come out here from the crush. The air 
will refresh you, and you can’t be so easily 
followed and persecuted.” 

They were standing close to an open 

French window; and, as he spoke, he 
stepped across the threshold, drawing her 
with him, and led her on to the terrace 
without. The moonlight was lying white 
on it, and touching the rounded tops of the 
trees, and the river flowing at the bottom 
of the garden, as with molten silver. The 
warm air was faint with the scent of flowers, 
and of new-mown hay from the meadows 
at the back of the house. A big moth flew 
by, brushing the soft silence of its wings 
against Sybil’s cheek, and making her shrink 
a little closer to her companion ; and the 
first notes of the dance floated out through 
the long row of open windows, and hushed 
the murmur of the tongues within. 
_ Gareth caught up a little shawl which 
was lying on one of the chairs scattered 
about over the terrace, and threw it over 
Sybil’s shoulders. 

“Tf you stand there, Major Graham will 
spy you out in another minute and pursue 
you,” he said playfully. ‘“‘Come down into 
the garden ; it will be cooler there, as I see 
two or three other people have had the 
sense to find out already. What a perfect 
night it is, and how pretty that girl’s white 
figure looks through the trees.” He spoke 
gaily, so as to silence-any scruple she might 
have, and it had the desired effect. She 
hesitated for a second ; but the air felt so 
sweet and fresh after the crowded rooms— 
and, besides, if other people had already 
wandered out into the gardens, what harm 
could there be in her doing the same ? 

“Only we must not stay long,” she said; 
and Gareth took the implied consent, and 
let the proviso pass by. The pleasures of 
life were the matters most important to 
him. Their conditions he generally put 
on one side. He had never felt better 
satisfied than now, and in the fulness of 
his content began to talk to her of other 
things, of summer ramblings in Greece, 
and happy days beside the blue waves of 
the Adriatic Sea, chaining her attention 
with jest and anecdote and reminiscence, 
while he deftly led her from one winding 
flower-fringed walk to another till they had 
left the house and the other wandering 
couples far behind ; and only a few stray 
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notes of the music came now and then like 
a melodious tremble on the breeze to them, 
and filled up the breaks in the song of a 
nightingale hidden in the thick-leafed 
boughs overhead. Sybil stopped suddenly 
and looked back. 

“ Ought we not to turn?” she said rather 
timidly, and making a motion as though 
to draw her hand from his arm; but 
Gareth would not let it go. 

“We are close to the water,” he an- 
swered. “ Let us goon, and have a look at 
it. It would be a shame to turn back 
without doing so. See there, through the 
boughs, the gleaming of the moonbeams 
on it, and who ever dreamt of anything 
sweeter than the scent of these limes ?” 

Not Sybil at any rate. It seemed to her 
as if all Nature were steeped in sweetness 
at that moment; such a sweetness as she 
might have felt in dreams before, but 
never when awake, and she dreaded 
awakening from it now. They were at 
the entrance of an avenue of lime-trees in 
full flower; the emerald foliage, pierced 
here and there by a silver rain of moon- 
light, forming a closely-woven arch over- 
head, and girdling the knotted roots with 
a living wreath of verdure, sprinkled here 
and there with argent fire. She let him 
lead her along it till they came to a bend 
in the path, where the trees on one side 
made a break so as to allow for a lowstone 
parapet overlooking the cool depths of the 
river Mole below. 

On the opposite side of it the banks 
were steep and sharp, and wooded densely 
to the summit, purple-black against a 
sapphire sky. The water beneath them 
looked of an ebon blackness too, deep, 
transparent, and mysterious, with far away 
in the most shadowy corner one white swan 
floating in the darkness like a spirit bird. 
To the right, however, the river took a 
sudden curve, and from a break in the 
overhanging woods above, the climbing 
moon shed down on it a flood of crystal 
light, pure and white and glittering as a 
shower of diamonds. They two, standing 
there in the soft and fragrant shadow, 
looked out upon it, not speaking nor 
moving ; both too content with the utter 
beauty of things, to care for more than the 
mere enjoyment of them. One of Sybil’s 
hands still rested on Gareth’s arm, the 
other, white and slender as a snowflake, 
she had laid on the worn grey stones of the 
parapet. Her fair small head, the waving 
locks closely bound with a thick wreath 
of honeysuckle, was bent rather forward 
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gazing down the stream. The shawl had 
partly fallen from her, leaving one shoulder, 
round and fair as any carven pearl, bare in 
the mystic shimmery half-light. She had 
another great bunch of honeysuckle in her 
bosom, shedding out a sweet and subtle 
perfume, and the soft folds of her saffron- 
tinted gown were fastened at her waist by 
a slender golden girdle. Gareth could not 
take his eyes off her. She was so near 
him that his shoulder almost touched hers ; 
and he half wondered that she did not feel 
the fierce beating of his heart against the 
little hand which rested so trustingly 
on his arm; that she did not start when 
gently, gently he crossed his other above 
it so that his right hand covered and 
closed upon hers, though with a touch so 
cautious that it would scarce have scared a 
butterfly. 

“Sybil,” he said. 

She did start now. He had hardly 
spoken above a whisper; but he felt the 
quick flutter at her pulse as she drew her- 
self suddenly erect with the air of one 
wakened from some happy dream, and 
looked up at him with a quick half- 
frightened glance, conscious that some- 
thing had been said, though what, she did 
not know. 

“Ought we not to go back?” she said 
flutteringly. “I was forgetting, it is so 
lovely here ; but is it not late? Mr. Vane, 
we must go.” 

“Not just yet.” He spoke in the same 
tone, the pressure of his hand strengthen- 
ing on hers as she tried to draw herself 
away. “Why should we? Are you in a 
hurry to return to that stifling, crowded 
room ? Surely it is sweeter here, unless P 
And then, as she did not answer, his voice 
altered suddenly, and he dropped her hand, 
moving away from her as he added in a 
sharp raised key: “Sweeter for me, per- 
haps you'll say, however! Aye, you're 
right too. Sweet and selfish both. I had 
forgotten your partners, who are probably 
becoming frantic for you by this time ; and 
your own natural impatience to return to 
them. How disgusted you must have been 
feeling at my obtuseness !” 

“Indeed, no,” she said, looking up at 
him with a world of guileless pleading in 
her sweet blue-grey eyes. She was over- 
wrought, the fierce change in his voice and 
manner had frightened her, and her lip 
quivered like a scolded child. ‘I was not 
thinking of them. I would far rather be 
here if they were all——” 

“What is ‘all’ then? Is it your lover 
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you are thinking of? Surely he is not so 
jealous that he cannot spare you for half 
an hour when he can have you every other 
day, and all day if he pleases. Forgive me, 
though,” as he saw a conscious flush rise, 
and mantle in her cheeks. “I will take 
you back to him this minute if you wish it. 
Do you? Tell me.” 

He had taken her hand again, as he asked 
it, and was looking in her face. The 
climbing moon, mounting higher and 
higher above the trees, sent down broken 
reflets of light through the fragrant lime- 
boughs upon her saffron gown, the rounded 
curves of waist and limb, the shy reluctant 
trouble in her sweet young face. 

“He does not want me. He is never 
jealous. Do not talk about him so, please.” 

“Forget him then for just five minutes 
more, and give those minutes to me. Only 
five minutes! It is not much out of your 
life : not too much to ask, is it ?” 

“Five minutes? No.” 

“Five minutes then.” 

And as he spoke he let her go, and they 
stood side by side again, silent as before, 
his eyes on her; hers, full of a strange 
dawning fear and trouble, wandering 
vaguely over the dark woods and moonlit 
stream. She was conscious that his gaze 
was on her now: conscious that, let her re- 
turn when she might, it could never be to 
the old life, the old tranquil feelings. All 
of a sudden a river broader than that be- 
neath her seemed to have opened between 
her and them ; and from across it the faces 
of her mother and Jenny gazed at her with 
pale reproachful horror. She felt as if she 
were on the edge of a precipice, as if a 
breath would send her headlong down it. 
Not two minutes of the five had passed 
when she turned and faced Gareth, flushing 
and trembling from head to foot. 

“ Please let me go now. I must go back. 
Indeed, I must.” 

The climbing moon, mounting higher and 
higher above the trees, let one long shaft 
of silver light fall like a sword athwart the 


distressed quiver on her brow, the liquid | 





pitiful eyes; the honeysuckles on her breast 
rising and falling with the rapid beating of 
her heart, the roses dying out of her cheeks 
and lips as she spoke. He had been going 
to remonstrate, but the sight of her agitation 
checked him. 

“You are cold,” he said quickly. “ What 
a brute I was not to see it sooner, and the 
dews falling on this little head all the time. 
Good Heaven, if I have made you ill, shall I 
ever forgive myself!” " 

He caught up the light knitted shawl she 
wore as he spoke, and wrapped it closely 
round her head and neck. His fingers 
touched her hair softly, and lingered for one 
moment under her dainty chin, as he knotted 
the fleecy folds beneath it with anxious 
care. Only a touch, but enough to send 
the rich blood mantling into her face again 
and a sudden light into her eyes such as 
had never shone there before, enough to 
make him cast the last remnants of honesty 
and prudence to the winds. 

** My love!” he murmured passionately— 
“my love that might have been; my only 
love now and always, Sybil!” and then he 
bent his face quickly upon hers, and kissed 
her. 

There was a man’s step upon the gravel, 
a man’s shadow long and black upon the 
moonlit path. Gareth had barely time 
to loose the girl and steady her trembling 
fingers upon his arm, before someone came 
round the bend of the path: someone 
before whom Sybil shrank unmistakably 
and pitifully—Lionel Ashleigh. 

Gareth was no coward, but, if he had 
been, that girlish confession of fear— 
appealing to, not from him—would have 


| made him brave. He drew her hand closer 


in his arm again, and faced her lover with 
a cool stare. 
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